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TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


PHOTOGRAPHS.—tThe Editor is open to receive 
photographs of im ortant current social events, of notable 
people, of interesting places, or of anything of an eccentric 
or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest. Full 
descriptive matter, together with the name and address 
of the sender, should always accompany such photo- 
graphs. It must be distinctly understood that no one 
living in a country under the Berne Copyright Convention 
will be treated with who is not the owner of the copyright 
of the photograph submitted or who has not the per- 
mission in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit 
the photograph to the Editor of THE TATLER for 
reproduction. All photographs used will be liberally 
paid for. 


LITERARY MATTER.—The Editor will always be 
pleased to consider MSS. sent in by any contributor--- 
whether professed journalist or not--provided they are 
of a nature suitable for THE TATLER. Intending 
contributors are PARTICULARLY RECOMMENDED to read 
carefully the columns of THE TATLER before con- 
tributing. What the Editor requires are short, bright, 
personal paragraphs about living celebrities directly 
within the knowledge of the writer. New, true, and 
original anecdotes relating to men and women of the day 
are especially acceptable. Paragraphs compiled from 
biographical works are not invited. As regards short 
stories, these must be from 2,000 to 3,000 words in length 
and in keeping with the atmosphere of the pages of the 
paper in which they are intended to appear. All para- 
graphs and stories should be addressed to the Society 
Editor. Where a stamped and addressed envelope is 
enclosed every effort will be made to return promptly 
unsuitable MSS. and photographs. 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO 
SOP HE -TATLER:” 


AT HOME 
Twelve months (including Double Numbers) £1 8s. 2d. 
Six months - - - - - 14s. 1d. 
Three Months - - - - - 7s. 1d. 
ABROAD 
fwelve months (including Double Numbers) {2 1s. 2d. 
Six months - - - - - £1 0s. 7d. 
Three months - ~*~ - - - - Ios. 4d. 


The above rates do not include extra numbers. 

Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any 
time, irrespective of the departure of the mails. 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the 
Publishing Office, Great New Street, in English money ; 
by cheques crossed ‘The London & Westminster 
Bank"; or by Post-Office Orders payable at the Fleet 
Street Post Office to the Proprietors of ‘THe TaTLer,” 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 


OUR PARIS OFFICES. 


The Paris Offices of THe Tarier are at 167, Rue 
St. Honore, where the Daily Messenger, the leading 
English daily newspaper published in Paris, is also pub- 
lished. Readers of and subscribers to Tue TarLer are 
invited to call at these offices, where every information 
and assistance will be gladly afforded them. 


WHAT TO SEE IN LONDON. 
THEATRES. 


Apollo (Shaftesbury Avenue)—Ai/ty Grey, at 8. Matinee on Satur- 
day, at 2, 

Avenue (Northumberland Avenue) — 7he Night of the Party, 
at 8.30. Preceded by Between the Dances, 7.45. Matinee on 
Wednesday, at 2.3c. 

Comedy (anton Street, Haymarket)—// hen Me I 
one, at 8.15. Matinees on Wednesday and Saturday 5 

Criterion (Piccadilly Circus)—7he Undercurrent, at 8.30. 
Matinee on Saturday, at 2.30. 

Daly's (2 to 8, Cranbourn Street, W.’ 
Matinee on Saturday, at 2.30. 

Lane—7ke Great Millionaire, at 7-45. 
Wednesday and Saturday, at 1.45. 

Duke of Work’s (St. Martin's I-ane)—7he Sentimentatist, at 8 
Matinee November 6 and 13. 

Gaiety (345, Strand, W.C.)—7ze Toreador, a 2. 

Garrick: (Charing Cross Road)—/vris, at 8. Matinee on Saturday, 
at 2. 

Haymarket—7%e Second in Command, at 8.30. 
Saturday, at 2.30. 

Her Majesty’s (Haymarket)—7xe Last ofthe Dandies, at 8.15. 
Matinees on Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.15. 


San Toy, at 2.15. 


Matinees on 


Matinee on 


Lyceum—Sherlock Holmes (Mr. William Gillette), at 8. Matinee 
on Saturday, at 2. 
Lyric (Shaftesbury Avenue)—7he Silver Slipper, at 8. Matinee 


on Wednesday, at 2.30. 
Princess’s (Oxford Street)—7he Two Little Vagabonds, at 8. 
Matinee on Wednesday, at 2.15. 
Prince of Wales’s (Coventry Street, '‘W.!—Aecky Sharp, at 8. 
_ Matinees on Wednesday and Saturday, at 2. 
Royalty (Dean Street, Soho)--7xe Second Mrs, Tangueray, at 
8.30. 
St. James’s. (King Street)—7he Likeness of the Night, 
at 8.15. Matinees on Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.30. 
Savoy (between 95 and 96 Strand, W.2.'—7he Emerald Isle, at 
8.15. Matinee on Saturday, at2.30 Last nights. 
Shaftesbury (Shaftesbury Avenue)—Are You a Mason ? at 9 
Preceded, at 8, by Charity Begins at Home. Matinees on 
Wednes: and Saturday, at 3. 
Strand (168, Strand)—4 Chinese Honeymoon, at 8, 
Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.15. 
Terry’s (Strand)—4 Tight Corner at 8.15. Followed by Sheer- 
luck Fones, at1o. Matinee on Saturday, at 2.30. 
Vaudeville (Strand)—Sweet and Twenty, atg. Preceded, at 8, 
by Scrooge. Matinees on Wednesday and Saturday, at 3. 
Wyndham/’s (Cranbourne Street)—7he Mummy and the 
Humming Bird, at 8.30. Matinee on daturday, at 2.50. 


Matinees on 


VARIOUS 
OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Hippodrome (Cranbourn Street, W.C.), at 2 and 8, 
Maskelyne’s Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly), at 3 and 8. 
Royal Aquarium (Westminster), 9.30 a.m, to 12 p.m, 


Alhambra (Leicester Squire, W.C.) Badlet—** Inspiration ” at 
8.25, and ‘Gretna Green,” at 10.15. 


Empire (Leicester Square) at 8. Aa//e/—“* Les Papillons.” 
Oxford (14, Oxford Street) at 8. 


Palace (Cambridge Circus, W.C.), at 8 
2.15. 

Pavilion (Piccadilly Circus) at 7.30. 
at 2.15. 


Tivoli (65, Strand, W.C.) at 7.30. 


Matinee on Saturday, at 2.15. 
Matinee on Saturday at 


Matinee on Saturday, 


Matinee on Saturday, at 2.15. 


MAINLY DURING THE DAY. 


Io p.m ; on Tuesdays, 

Sundays, 2 to dusk. 

British Museum (Bloomsbury, 
ro to 6; Sundays, 2 to 4. 

Chancery Lane Safe Deposit—Free daily, 9 to 6. 

Dulwich Picture Gallery—I'ree week-days, 10 to 4. 

Geology Museum (28, Jermyn Street)—Free; Mondays and 
Saturdays, 10 to 10 ; other week-days, 10 to 4; Sundays, 2 to dusk, 

Greenwich Hospital—/ainted Hali open free daily, 10 to 
5; on Sundays after 2. Royal Naval Museum and Chapel 
free daily (except Sundays and Fridays), 10 to 4. 

Guildhall Library —Free, 10 to8. Museum —Free, 10 to 4. 
Saturdays, 10 to 6, 

Hampton Court Palace—Free, daily, 10 to dusk; except on 
Fridays. 

Houses of Parliament (Westminster)—Open on Saturdays, 
10 to 4 (no adsuission after 3.30) ; tickets, gratis, at entrance, 

Kensington Palace (the birthplace of Queen Victoria)—Free 
daily (except Wednesday) from 10 to 4. Sunday 2 to 4. 

Kew Gardens (Richmond)—Free, daily, 10 a.m. till dusk; on 
Sundays, 1 p.m. till dusk. Z 

Madame Tussaud’s Waxwork (Marylebone Rd.)—9 to 10, 

Military and Naval Museum (the old Banqueting Hall 

of Charles J., Whitehall) —Every week day, 11 to 4 ; admission 6d. 

Mint (Little Tower Hill)—Free admission, 10 to 4; Saturdays, 
toto. By applying in writing to the Master of the Mint at 
least a week before visit. 

National Gallery (Trafalgar Square, W.C.)—Free on Mondays, 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Satur zo to 5; Thursdays and 
Fridays, 11 to 5 (6d.). Closed on Sun s during winter months. 

National Portrait Gallery (St. Martin's Place, W.C.)— 
Same conditions as the National Gallery. 

Natural History Museum (South Kensington)—Open 
10 to 4. 

Royal Botanic Gardens (Regent's Park!—Open daily, from 
gto sunset on a Member's order; Mondays and Saturdays, by 
payment of1s. Other days by Fellow’s order only, 


week-days, 


W.C,) — Free; 


* Royal College of Surgeons (Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.)— 


Visitors are admitted by orders from members or by application 
Ys 


to the Secretary, on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursdz 
10 to 4. 

Soane Museum (13, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.)—Admission by 
ticket obtainable from the Curator, 

St. Paul’s Cathedral.—Open daily from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

Tate Gallery (Millbank)—Free on Mondays, Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays, and Saturdays, 10 to dusk; 6d. on Thursdays and 
Fridays, 11 to dusk. Closed on Sundays during winter months. 

Tower of London—Open daily (except Sundays), 10 to 4. 
Armouries and Crown jewels, free on Mondays and Saturdays, 
other days 1s. 

Victoria and Albert Museum (South Kensington)—The 
whole Museum is free on Mon Tuesdays, Satur 
On Wednesdays, Thurs jays open to to dusk, 
sion to Main Building. Scientific and Indian Sections free. On 
Sunday the whole museum (except the libraries) is open free from 
2 p.m, till dusk, 

Wallace Collection (Hertford House, Manchester Square)— 
Free on Mondays 12 to 4; Wednesday ursdays, and Satur- 
days, 11 to 4; now closed on Sundays. Sixpence admission on 

Tuesdays and Fridays, 11 to 5, Children under 8 not adinitted, 

under 12 only with adults, 


Westminster Abbey—Open trom 9.30 a.m. to 4 p.in. 


Zoological Gardens (Regent's Park, N.W.)-Every week 
day, 9 a.m. to sunset, 1s, (on Mondays 6d.). On Sundays only by 
order from a Member, 
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CANNES. JYOTEL METROPOLE. 


NOW OPEN. 


A PALACE midst palms and pines, 

PRIVATE GROUNDS of 27 acres. 

ELEVATED POSITION facing South. 
SHELTERED from the North winds. 

PERFECT SANITATION by English Engineers. 
WATER FROM A SPRING in the grounds. 
DRAINS DIRECT to the Sea. 


GANNES, Horet -METROPOLE 


THE GORDON HOTELS, Lrp. 


RINCE OF WALES'S. Sole Manager, Mr. Frank 
Curzon. Sole Lessee, Mr. J. H. Leigh. 


EVERY EVENING, at Eight precisely, 
“BECKY SHARP,” 
MISS MARIE TEMPEST as BECKY. 
MATINEE WEDNESDAY 


and 
EVERY SATURDAY 
Box Office,.1o.to 10. Doors open 7.4*. ‘Becky Sharp” at 8. 


at 2. 


[EY GEUM THEATRE. 


Managing Director, Mr. J. Comyns Carr 
Every EveEnNtnG at 8 precisely. 
MaTINnEE Every SATuRDAy at 2. 

Charles Frohman presents 
THE SEASON'S SUPREME SUCCESS. 


‘VILLIAM GILLETTE in SHERLOCK HOLMES 
WILLIAM GILLETTE in SHERLOCK HOLMES, 
WILLIAM GILLETTE in SHERLOCK HOLMES. 


Specrat Norice.—An Extra Morning Performance 
will be given on WEDNESDay, November 13, at 2. 


ONDON HIPPODROME, 
CRANBOURN STREET, LELCESTER 
SQUARE, W.C. 
Managing Director, Mr. H. E. MOSS. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED 
BRILLIANCE. 


AMBURG-AMERICAN 
EXPRESS SERVICE. 
SOUTHAMPTON and NEW YORK. 


LINE 


Steamer, Tons. lel ey, 
DEUTSCHLAND (Twin-Screw) .. 16,000 35,000 
FURST BISMARCK - 9,000 .. 13,500 
AUGUSTE VICTORIA ,, 8,250 13,000 


COLUMBIA a . 8.000 .. 13,000 
Passengers are conveyed from London (Waterloo 
Station) by special train, on day of sailing, to Southampton 
Docks, where arrangements are made for their immediate 
embarkation with comtort and despatch. 
REGULAR SERVICE 
PLYMOUTH and NEW YORK. 


Steamer. Tons. 
GRAF WALDERSEE (Twin-Screw) .. 13,000 
PATRICIA ¥ Ba 13,000 
PENNSYLVANIA 1 Se 13,000 
PRETORIA 13,000 


For Handbooks with detailed information, conditions as 
to securing berths, etc., and for further particulars, apply 
to THOMAS CLIFFORD, 22, Cockspur Street, London, 
S.W.; SHAW, ADAMS & CO., 9, Fenchurch Street, E.C ; 
SMITH, SUNDIUS & CO., Southampton and Plymouth. 


HE RATE _OF POSTAGE FOR THIS 

WEEK'S _TATLER is as follows: Anywhere 

in the United Kingdom, jd. per copy irrespective of 

weight. To any other part of the world the rate would 

be 4d. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES, Care should, 

therefore, be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP 
all copies before forwarding. 


ONE OF THE BEST BIOGRAPHIES IN 
THE LANGUAGE. 


Re SPR SOR. 
CHARLOTTE BRONTE, 


By Mrs. GASKELL. 
Edited, with Notes and more than a hundred 
additional Letters to Mr. GkeorGrE Situ, her 
publisher, and others, by 


CLEMENT SHORTER. 


PRICE 6s. 
SMITH, ELDER & CO., WaTERLOO PLACE. 


INDEX AND TITLE PAGE 


FOR 


THE EAT EER 


arenow ready, and can be obtained Free of 
Charge from any Newsagent, or on application 
to the Publisher. 


Now Ready.) [Now Ready, 


V- One UiMaBeal 


OF 


EAE TATLER 


Handsomely bound in cloth gilt, 
Price 12/6. 


Also Binding Cases for Vol. I. 
Price 2/6 each. 


Can be ordered from any local Newsagent or 
direct from the Office, 
6, Great New Street, Lonpon, E.C. 
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The Home-coming of the Duke and Duchess of Cornwall and York. 


Campbell-Bannerman’s house was silent and 
undecorated. Apsley House balcony was 
filled. 


ord Rothschild’s house was empty but 
displayed some dozen huge flags. Mrs. 
Hamar Bass entertained a party. The 
Bachelors’, Junior Atheneum, Piccadilly, 
Cavalry, St. James’s, Isthmian, Junior Con- 
stitutional, and Junior Naval and Military 
clubs were each invaded by an army of guests. 
Lord Glenesk had built out his usual stand— 
which was filled with friends—and his decgra- 
tions were striking and unique. Mr. King 
and Mr. Wernher did honour to the occasion 
as millionaires can. The Duke of Cambridge’ 
of course had decorated, but was away. The 
Naval and Military Club’s stands were filled 
with ladies. The Turf Club made a brilliant 
show. Lady Burdett-Coutts had decorated 
with her usual good taste and her long rows 
IN THE PROCESSION NEAR MARLBOROUGH HOUSE ey er ececURte CO. of balconies were filled as was the stand on 


The children of the Duke and Duchess can be seen in the carriage the lodge of Devonshire House. 


he reception at Victoria Station of the 
royal party on Saturday was perhaps 
not quite so formal an affair as events of this _ 
class generally are, but what it lacked in 
formality it gained in enthusiasm. The Cold- 
stream band played “God Save the King” 
and the guns of the Royal Horse Artillery in 
St. James’s Park boomed out a royal salute 
as the train came noiselessly to rest at the 
scarlet platform. Rise 
INS along the line of route householders 
and clubs had seized the opportunity to 
entertain their friends. The Turkish and 
Spanish embassies in Grosvenor Gardens did 
honour to the occasion, and it was noticeable 
that their decorations were in half-mourning, 
that is scarlet and gold on a purple ground. 
In Grosvenor Place Mrs. Edward Sassoon, 
Lady Jessel, Lady Iveagh, Lady Esther Smith, 
and the Duchess of Northumberland enter- 
tained large parties. The Wellington Club Se 
SSE 


was crowded with pretty faces at every THE MEETING OF THE KING AND QUEEN WITH THE DUKE AND DUCHESS AT 
window. It was noticeable that Sir Henry PORTSMOUTH STATION 


Russell 


THE ROYAL TRAIN LEAVING PORTSMOUTH FOR LONDON 
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Our Reunited Royal Family. 


W. & D. Diwney W. & D. Downey 
THE YOUNGEST SON OF THE DUKE AND THE ELDER CHILDREN OF THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF 
DUCHESS OF CORNWALL AND YORK CORNWALL AND YORK 
Prince Henry William Frederick Albert of Cornwall Princess Victoria, born April 25, 1897; Prince Albert, on the sofa, born December 14, 
and York, who was born on March 31, 1900 ; 1895; and Prince Edward Albert Christian, our future King, born June 23, 1894 
APES Duke and Duchess of Cornwall and York left Portsmouth and sincerity. By far the most important feature of the tour was 


on March 16 last. On November 1 they saw the English the opening of the Federal Parliament by the Duke of Cornwall 
coast again. In seven and a . and York on May 9. The 
half months their Royal High- exhibition buildings at Mel- 
nesses travelled 47,000 miles bourne were crowded with 


Gunn & Stuart 
QUEEN ALEXANDRA 


Russelt 
KING EDWARD VII. 


without having once set 
foot on foreign soil. They 
visited seventeen British pos- 
sessions in Europe, Asia, 
Africa, Australasia, and 
America, comprising an area 
of 7,250,000 square miles and 
having a population of 
19,000,000. They received 
540 addresses from men 
and women of various races, 
religions, and languages. 


eager spectators who watched 
with something more thaa 
mere curiosity the historic pro- 
cedure of Westminster—the 
reading of the royal patent 
giving the Duke of Cornwall 
and York full power to hold a 
Parliament, the delivery of the 
message from the Throne, and 
the swearing-in of members. 


“he Duke and Duchess 
remained in Australia 

till July 26, when they 
sailed for Mauritius. ‘Thence 
they came on to Natal, 
and on August 19 visited 
Cape Town, September 16 
saw them at Quebec and 
the next five weeks were 
spent in visiting the chief 
cities of the Dominion. On 
October 21 they sailed to St. 
, John’s and four days later be- 


Rou days after leaving 

Portsmouth their Royal 
Highnesses reached Gibral 
;tar. On March 25 they were 
,at Malta and at the end of 
ithe month at Port Said. It 
‘was on May 6 that their 
‘Royal Highnesses for the 
|first time set foot on Austral- 
asian territory, and their 
reception at Melbourne was 


4 0 4 5 ‘ Dinnam Le 5 a 
magnificent in its heartiness THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF CORNWALL AND YORK gan their homeward journey. 
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Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 

Our motley paper seizes for its theme.—Steele. 
A Musical Engagement.—Miss Victoria Eugénie Wood, who is 
engaged to be married to Mr. Mervyn Dene, the well-known singer 
and popular organist of St. Mary Magdalene’s Church, Paddington, 


is the third daughter of Sir Evelyn 
Wood, V.C., commander of the 
2nd Army Corps. She is very 
musical, fond of the drama, plays 
hockey well, and is devoted to 
horses and dogs. As Mr. Mervyn 
Dene (in addition to being an 
accomplished musician) is an ex- 
cellent shot and keen sportsman 
we must congratulate the happy 
couple upon their being so well 
suited to each other, and wish 
them many years of mutual 
happiness. 

The Black Frame Club.—The 
Black Frame Sketching Club 
which has just held its annual ex- 
hibition at Clifford’s Gallery is the 
strange name of one of the most 

-select academies. It was founded 
five years ago by a small band of 
clever enthusiasts. The members 
meet once a month, bringing with 
them a sketch which is analysed 
and criticised, and its merits are 
then decided by the votes of the 
club, If a member fail to produce 
asketch he is fined, and every 
year he. must produce for the ex- 
hibition ten sketches, the maximum 
sale price of which is ten guineas. 
This year the club exhibits for the 
first time the work of its latest 
member, no less than a Fellow of 
the Royal Society and a famous 
physiologist, to- wit, Mr. Leonard 
Hill, the son of Dr. Birkbeck Hill, 
the well-know Johnsonian. The 
faculty of observation, no doubt 
induced by long scientific study, is 
well seen in Mr. Hill’s remarkable 
farmyard studies, especially those 
of cocks and hens, which are 
among the best, perhaps the 
best, in the exhibition. 

The Grosvenor’s Season. 
—The Grosvenor Club has 
issued an_ attractive pro- 
gramme for the ensuing season, 
There are to be “ afternoons” 
and evening parties. The 
latter take the agreeable form 
of dinners with concerts after- 
wards. The first of these took 
place on Tuesday, October 29, 
and the programme included 
a performance by Bocchi’s 
admirable quartet. The club 
has started a ladies’ amateur 
orchestra. 


For the Coronation.—A 
large West-end hotel, which 
in the Diamond Jubilee year 
was rented by Queen Victoria, 
has been retained for next 
June by the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s department on behalt 
of the King. Suites of rooms 


MISS VICTORIA EUGENIE WOOD 
Who is engaged to be married to Mr. Mervyn Dene, is the third daughter 


of General Sir Evelyn Wood, V.C. A 


on page 270 


“WATERSHED,” 


Owned by an American, Mr. Whitney, and ridden by an American jockey, J. Reiff. 
The day after the race he was sold to Lord Howard de Walden for £2,600 
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will be allotted to distinguished foreign visitors, while it is understood 
that the colonial Premiers who have been invited to attend the 
coronation will be quartered there. It has been stated that they will 
be given rooms at Buckingham Palace, but much as his Majesty 
may desire to honour them he cannot stretch the accommodation of 
his town residence, which on the 
occasion of the two jubilees was 
found to be insufficient for even 
close relatives of the late Queen, 
many of whom had to be Content 
with apartments at hotels. 


‘ Divinity that Ages Not.— 
Though “ the Divine Sarah” kept 
her fifty-sixth birthday on Octo- 
ber 22, to the world and the 
newspapers she is still young, and 
in spite of her tendency to embon- 
point the caricaturists continue to 
represent her with the tenuity of 
an animated knitting needle. Of 
a truth Madame Bernhardt has 
lost none of her charm. Her sil- 
very voice is mellow as of yore, 
and her originality is so complete 
that she has no need for affecta- 
tion. After spending the early 
autumn yachting on the coast of 
Brittany she went for a tour in the 
provinces towards the end of 
September, and has only recently 
returned to her beautiful home in 
the Boulevard Periere. 


The Banner of the King.—The 
new banner of the Order of the 
Garter made for the King as 
reigning Sovereign has just been 
completed.at the Royal School of 
Art Needlework, where it has 
employed twelve ladies for about 
two months, It is worked on a 
background of rich velvet, being 
twice worked to make both’sides 
alike, and is about yards 
square. It is, of course, worked 
with strict heraldic accuracy, the 
first and fourth quarters. bearing 
the three lions passant gar- 
dant in pale (“in pale ” sig- 
nifying vertically over each 
other), in raised, embellished, 
and embroidered cloth of 
gold, on a velvet ground of 
rich crimson, “gules” in 
heraldic phrase, 

The banner of the Order 
always hangs over the pew 
of the reigning Sovereign 
of Britain in St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor; thus _this 
one will replace that of the 
late Queen which has been in 
position for sixty-two years, 
and may not be removed, 
according to the tradition, 
until the succeeding one is 
suspended, that there may be 
no interval when the banner 
of the Order is not waving 
in its place. The King’s 
Garter, &c., will also take the 
place of the regalia of Queen 
Victoria. 


Langfier 9 } 


portrait of Mr. Dene appears 
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| GOSSIP OF THE HOUR. 


Officers and soldiers are forbidden “To 
publish or communicate to the press any 
information without special authority 
either directly or indirectly. They are 
not to attempt to prejudge questions 
under investigation by the publication 
anonymously or otherwise of their 
opinions, and they are not to attempt to 
raise a discussion in public about orders, 
regulations, or instructions issued by their 
superiors. . . . To publish an official 
document . . . will be treated as a 

breach of official trust ” 


The clause in the King’s Regulations under which, 
it is said, Sir Redvers Buller was relieved of the 
LADY AUDREY BULLER command of the 1st Army Corps GENERAL SIR REDVERS BULLER, V.C. 


Anight Knight 


AFTER THE BATTLE Bf 
& PEACEFUL HOME AWAITS THEE t 


Cornish 


THE MORNING-ROOM AT DOWNES, GENERAL BULLER’S DEVONSHIRE HOME HOW GENERAL BULLER CAME HOME IN 1884 


Cornish 


GENERAL BULLER’S PRIVATE STUDY AT DOWNES 
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Guardsmen’s New Head-dress. — The 
military milliners have achieved a marvellous 


which was published in April, 1900, for the 
raising of a regiment of Irish Guards. 


work in the new head-dress of the Foot Guards. 
The British nation was introduced to the 


A SCOTS GUARDSMAN 


Wearing the old cap. The Scots Guards are ~ 
distinguished by the dice pattern on the 
cap, a thistle, and buttons in threes 


cap by means of 
the Irish Guards, 
now the Grena- 
dier and Cold- 
stream Guards 
are in possession 
of it. The time 
of the Scots 
Guards is not 
yet, and for the 
present they 
walk in proud 
ownership of the familiar cap with the 
diced band. The Grenadiers’ cap has a 
red band, and the Coldstream Guards have 
white, the band of the Irish Guards is 
green, and the Scots Guards will also keep 
to their present distinctive pattern. ‘The 
new head-dress is not viewed with favour 
by either the public or the wearers; a 
Guardsman admirably summed it up in 
saying, “It’s more comfortable, but not as 
smart.” He saw the writer’s eye on his 
crowning garment and blushed for his 
appearance. If you rob the Guardsman of 
his smartness you take from him the chief 
joy and aim of his life. 

It is comforting to find that despite all 
changes the Guards are allowed to cling 
to their distinctive features in uniform. 
These afford a simple means of identifica- 
tion, but the best way of telling one 
Guardsman from another, and the easiest 
to remember, is the buttons. These are 
equidistant for the Grenadiers, in pairs 
for the Coldstream, in threes for the Scots, 
and in fours for the Irish. The present 
change in the head-dress reminds us that 
the Prince Consort had a_ passion for 
trying to improve the head-dress of the 


German Army 


The present-day cap of the 
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that Mr. Dan Leno should wear the new 
cap at the music-halls — and kill it? 
Curiously enough the Guardsman has not 
yet had time to think of a nickname for 
the cap. He has not recovered from the 
shock of its adoption. Why not “ flat-iron ” 
or “ pancake”? The vulgar long ago deri- 
sively christened their mounted brethren 
“tin bellies ” and “ patent safeties.” Officers 
and men alike wear the new peakless cap. 
It can be compared with the modern 
Russian and German cap in the drawings 
given on this page, and also, by the cour- 
tesy of W. Cater and Co. of Pall Mall, with 
the cap worn by the Guards during the 
Crimean War in 1854. 


Three Battalions All.—Till a short 
time ago only the Grenadiers had three 
battalions, the Scots and Coldstreams 
having two apiece, but now each of these 
two regiments, together with the Irish 
Guards, have been assimilated with the 
Grenadiers and can boast of three bat- 
talions. Whether the anomaly of Scotland 
and England being represented in the 
Guards’ Brigade while Ireland was left out 
in the cold would ever have been remedied 
without the war in South Africa is an 
open question, but it is at any rate interest- 
ing to recall the words of the Army Order 


The cap worn by the Guards in 
the Crimea 


The present-day cap of the 
Russian Army 


An Interesting Army Order.—-The order 
read as follows: “Her Majesty the Queen 


AN IRISH GUARDSMAN 


Wearing one of the new caps. The Irish Guards 


are distinguished by a shamrock, and the 
coat buttons placed in fours 


having deemed 
it desirable to 
commemorate 
the bravery 
shown by the 
Irish regiments 
in the recent 
operations in 
South Africa has 
been graciously 
pleased to com- 
mand that an 
Irish regiment of Guards be formed. This 
regiment will be designated ‘The Irish 
Guards,’”? The Irish Guards began 
their public services by forming the guard 
of honour at the reception by his Majesty 
(or the Prince of Wales as he then was) at 
Paddington of Lord Roberts on the occa- 
sion of his return from South Africa at the 
beginning of the present year. 

There is, by the way, nothing that a 
Guardsman resents so strongly as to be 
told that he belongs to the Foot Guards. 
“Foot Guards ” is a handy expression for 
distinguishing those to whom it refers from 
the Life or Horse Guards, but the Guards- 
man invariably objects to it. He belongs 
to the Brigade of Guards, he will always 
tell you, not to the Foot Guards. 

Not so very many years ago the 
Brigade of Guards used not to. bear the 
best of reputations, but all that is changed 
now. Probably the cause of it was that 
men enlisted, continually living in London, 
had more opportunities for distinguish- 
ing themselves thag line regiments not 
quartered in the metropolis. 


A “Test” Cap.—lIt is generally un der- 


rgory stood in military circles that the cap is 
being forced on the Guards’ Brigade by 
way of atest, and that in all probability the 
line and even the Highland regiments wi!l 
be compelled to wear it before long. 


Guards, a weakness which attracted a 
marked attention of the ever- vigilant 
Punch, WVill the cartoonist rise to the 
present occasion, or must we really see 
carried into effect the appalling suggestion 


G. 
A COLDSTREAM 


N.C.O. in full dress. The 

distinguishing marks are 

a star and buttons placed 
in couples 


A GRENADIER 


Wearing the new cap. 

The distinguishing marks 

are the grenade and 
buttons placed singly 
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A Stamp for Women’s Rights.—There is 
something quite too deliciously feminine about 
the latest demonstration on behalf of women’s 
rights in France. The leaders of the move- 
ment object to the postage stamp now in use 
because it displays the words Droits de ’homme on an open book 
held by a female figure. Asa counterblast they have brought out 
an adhesive stamp of their own, and all who truly wish for women to 
have their due 
now affix these 
stamps side by 
side with the 
regulation article 
on every enve- 
lope they send 
through the post. 

The design 
consists merely 
of adraped male 
figure holding 
what is alleged 
to be a “table 
of the law,” but 
strongly resem- 
bles atombstone, 
whereon the 
words, Droits de 
la femme, stand 


out in bold 
characters. Two 
hundred __ thou- 
sand of these 
stamps have 
been printed and 
are going off 
like hot cakes, 
They certainly 


THE NOTORIOUS 


ITALIAN BRIGAND : : 
cost little, inas- 


Joseph Musolino, who was captured a few weeks much as a franc 


back. He is supposed to have committed more : 

than a dozen murders, many of his victims being will buy two 

persons who gave evidence against him at a hundred of 
previous trial them. I hear 


that the man in 
the design originally had a beard, but that the ladies of the 
committee thought he would look nicer without it. 


The New Lord Mayor of London.—The new Lord Mayor, 
Alderman Sir Joseph Cockfield Dimsdale, is the first Etonian for 
130 years to fill the civic chair. He comes of an old Essex 
family whose members have, as a rule, belonged to the Society of 
Friends, and one of the most renowned of whom was Thomas 
Dimsdale, M.D., who was born in 1712, educated at St. Thomas’s 
Hospital, and in 1767 published a book entitled The Present 
Method of Inoculation for the Small-pox. This passed through 
many editions, and in 1768 Dimsdale was invited to Russia by the 
Empress Catherine for the purpose of inoculating her and her 
son, the Grand Duke Paul. In case of any untoward result the 
Empress had relays of posthorses ready all the way from St. Peters- 
burg to the frontier for the safe conveyance of Dimsdale out of the 
Empire. Both patients, however, did well and he received the 
honour of being made a baron and a councillor of state together 
with a sum of £10,000 down, an annuity of £500, and £2,000 for 
expenses. This barony, however, is not held by the Lord Mayor 
but by Mr. Charles Dimsdale, a descendant of the royal physician. 
In 1784 Dimsdale was again summoned to Russia to inoculate the 
Grand Duke Alexander and his brother, Constantine. The Zancet 
thinks it is interesting to note the election of a Dimsdale to the 
highest civic post in London at a time when the City is suffering 
from an outbreak of small-pox. 


Le Roi est Mort, Vive le Roi—In a few days Miss Kathleen 
Haydn Green, the young poetess Lady Mayoress, will go back to her 
books and her writing, having excellently fulfilled her duties as 
-chatelaine of the Mansion House, and the 7é6/e will then fall to Lady 
Dimsdale, who is vrell qualified for the weighty duties which will be 
hers in the coronation year. Vée Miss Beatrice Holdsworth, it is 
a year ortwo since she and Sir Joseph celebrated their silver 
wedding, and they are already grandparents, their elder daughter, 
Mrs, Lancelot Dent, being the mother of a little two-year-old girl ; there 
is also a son, at present in India, and who therefore will be unable to 
be with his parents during their term of office ; and then comes the 
baby of the family, little May Dimsdale, who takes her name from 
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the month in which she was born, and who, 
althought only eight years old, is a fearless 
little horsewoman, devoted to her pony, 
“Dukie,” whom she also drives in a tiny 
dog-cart. Miss Dimsdale is to act as train- 
bearer to her mother on the 9th, whilst the maids of honour are Miss 
Samuel, daughter of Alderman Sir Marcus Samuel ; Miss Constance 
Ritchie, daughter of Sir James Ritchie ; Miss Phyllis Hall, Miss Ethel 
de Courcy, Miss Beatrice Newman, Miss Williams, niece of Sheriff 
Bell, and Miss Marshall, a daughter of Sheriff Marshall. Lady 
Dimsdale is actively interested in several charitable institutions and 
holds high office in the Primrose League. 


The Bald-headed Club.—Those who imagine that America has 
the monopoly of original ideas may like to know that Italy is not 
altogether played out in this respect. There exists in Pinerolo a club 
to which only bald-headed men are 


admitted. The club calls itself the SUS Ree ee eentg 
“Santa Pelagia” Society, and I Oe eee ; 
understand that the intention is to a: =S 
increase the number of members by Sif 
inviting all the bald-headed men in 3 i 
Italy to a congress and subse- old 
quently electing them as members ot 
of the club. ce 

W. D. and H. O.—Every one 24 
of the millions of worshippers at the lb 
shrine of My Lady Nicotine are i : 
watching with interest the fight for 5) |S = eae : a jt 
supremacy which is taking place | | Saar eee Sa 


between British manufacturers and 
the wealthy American trust which is 
endeavouring to capture the British 
market. One of the most energetic 
opponents of the American invasion 
is Sir William Henry Wills, chairman of the great British firm of 
W. D, and H. O. Wills, who is reputed to have refused £3,000,000 
for the business. He is a chatty, genial soul and has many 
interests other than those connected with the great firm of which 
he was the founder. He is an agriculturist, a breeder of shorthorns 
and shire horses, a keen yachtsman, a director of the Great Western 
Railway and several other big concerns, while he has twice sat in 
Parliament, where he earned the reputation of a silent member. 
How he will fare as a fighting man against the great Yankee 
combine remains to be seen. Certainly his friends will all back him. 


A stamp which has just been 
issued by the guild of the 
* New Women” in France. 
It is supposed to _ illustrate 
women’s rights 


Bilis & Walery 


‘“DAGONET'S”” YOUNG BRIDE 


4 
Miss Florence Wykes, who was quietly married to Mr. G. R. Sims about 
three months ago, though the announcement was only made public a 
few weeks back, is a promising young actress 
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Another Oldest Inhabitant.--One of my 
Irish readers sends me the following interest- 


ing letter :-— 


I enclose a photo of Harry More (or big Harry) taken 


at the door of his residence near Silverbridge, 
about nine miles from Newry, Ireland. Heclaims 
to be 115 years old, and Mr. Bernard Carragher 
of Silverbridge says there is evidence to confirm 
this statement up to 105 years. When we called 
he was engaged in digging potatoes, and he 
displayed considerable activity in his work. 
His faculties are very little impaired; he talked 
freely with us and told some interesting stories 
regarding the troublous times which followed the 
rebeliion of 1798. Though not a teetotaller he 
says that no man ever saw him the worse for 
drink. The house isa characteristic one of the 
district, which is now a very poor one, though 
at one time lead and silver mines were success- 
fully worked in the neighbourhood. These have, 
however, been closed owing to difficulties of 
transport. 


The Prize of Peace.—M. Dumont, 
the Swiss philanthropist, is supposed 
to be the person on whom the prize 
offered by Nobel to him who has done 
most for peace and humanity during a 
given time will be awarded by the 
committee. M. Dumont has been 
proposed by thirty-seven authorities. 
Next to him in favour stands M. Frédéric 
Passy, a member of the Association of 
the Friends of Peace, who has obtained 
most votes. The choice of M. Dumont, 
who is from Geneva, will surprise no 
one who knows the works of this great 
man. It was, indeed, the discussions 
raised by a pamphlet written by that 
gentleman, called Souvenirs of Sol- 
ferino, that led to the great movement 


cd 


wit. 
owe 
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THE SMALLEST MOTOR CAR IN EXISTENCE 


HE TALEER 


which brought about the folowing year 
(1864) the famous Geneva Convention, which 
by organising the succour for wounded soldiers 
and in establishing the Red Cross Society 
marked, indeed, one of the important 
moments of the history of humanity. 


To Commemorate Sebastopol.—On 
the proposition of Field-Marshal the 
Grand Duke Michael Nicholovitch, 
the Czar has recently commissioned a 
number of officers of the Russian 
Army to decide on the best manner 
in which to celebrate the anniversary 
of the defence of Sebastopol. The 
Grand Duke in question was named 
president of the committee, and with 
him are associated many veterans of 
the Crimean War, of the Black Sea 
fleet, as well as members of the 
municipality of Sebastopol. The com- 
mittee has decided to recommend the 
re-erection of the fortress of Sebastopol 
so as to represent it as far as possible 
as it was at the time of the famous 
siege. They propose besides to recon- 
struct the principal English and French 
trenches, and to place additional monu- 
ments on the battlefields of Balaclava, 
of Tchernaya, and of Rechka, as well 
as at the spots where .the Russian 
Generals Vrevsky and Veimarn fell. 
It is a somewhat curious piece of irony 
that three nations—the British, French, 


7. E. Connor, Newry and Russian—should all wish to com- 
IRISH PEASANT WHO REMEMBERS WATERLOO 


memorate Sebastopol. 


A familiar sight in Portsmouth is this motor car, driven about unattended by the children of Mr. Cooke, who constructed it himself 
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The Red-legged Partridge.—Neither the 
game-eater nor the gamekeeper views with 
entire approbation the rapid spread in the 
breeding range and the increase in numbers 
of the red-legged partridge. Though a most 
handsome bird, prettier by far than its cousin and almost half again 
as big, the “Frenchman” is but poor eating to most men’s minds ; 
its flesh has neither the flavour, the delicacy, nor the texture of the 
grey, and its destination is usually the restaurant or the pie, where it 


A WARNING TO ANIMAL POACHERS 


Gamekeepers often string up rows of dead weasels as a warning of the fate which awaits animal poachers 


once more keeps company with the older and tougher specimens 
of the weaker race. 

It is not very difficult to find several reasons why the species is 
flourishing: firstly, the bird (an eighteenth-century importation by 
the way) is very hardy ; secondly, as a rule, very prolific; thirdly, it 
breeds early and matures more quickly than its congener and is 
nearly always wild even on the First ; it is also probably always 
master, being heavy, strong, and pugnacious, of its smaller kinsmen. 
Until driving became customary few red-legs used to be bagged ; 
they ran in front of the guns and never rose at all unless very hard 
pressed and were generally voted a nuisance, but as a sporting 
bird for driving they are splendid. They come straight to the guns, 
fast and unswerving, and afford grand sport, so for that they are not 
now so much disliked. 

The Frenchman has spread from Suffolk, where he was first 
introduced, right away across England, and now breeds, to the 


Newman 


A PARTRIDGE’S NEST 
It was photographed without being in any way disturbed 
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writer’s knowledge, in Gloucestershire—a long 
journey in truth. He is not averse to nesting 
off the ground, a haystack being a favourite- 
site, and in this way avoids many a foe the 
little grey bird has to fight. It is curious to 
note that the pheasant and both partridges usurp, or rather take 
advantage of, each other’s nests, and many cases have been recorded 
where eggs of all three species have been found brooded over by one 
mother—a curious and interesting clutch. 


A Mrs. Grundy Story.—There is a house 
proprietor in Paris who is less inclined than 
even the majority of his countrymen to 
admire /a pudeur Anglaise. He is the 
fortunate owner of an old #é¢e/ in the Latin 

. Quarter, which formerly was a pr nce!y abode 
and still bears traces of its former magni- 
ficence, chief among which were wall-panels 
and overmantels painted by Frogonard and 
Boucher. The Quartier Latin is no longer 
fashionable, and the anc ent palace is now lt 
out in apartments. One day an English- 
woman came to visit the ‘noble floor,” as 
the Italians call the first floor of a house; 
she liked the apartment well enough, but the 
exquis te goddesses and cupids of Frogonard 
and Boucher caused her to veil her chaste eyes 
in horror. 

A compromise was arrived at by the pro- 
prietor nailing cloths over the offending 

nudities, and the Englishwoman inhabited the flat for a year. * At 

the end of that period she left, and in course of time a new tenant 
arrived who was not so particular as regards artistic indiscretions. 

But alas! when the cloths were removed it was found that they 

veiled nothing but bare walls ; the Frogunards and the Bouchers had 
vanished with the 
daughter of Mrs. 

Grundy, who no doubt 

felt she was virtuously 
removing temptation 

from the path of a 

friendly nation. 


Coyote Hunting. 
—Fox-hunting is an 
established sport in 
the eastern states of 
America. The “wild 
and woolly west” 
must be content with 
reynard’s cunning 
cousin, the coyote. 
When Denver con- 
sisted of three cabins 
and a whisky saloon 
the early settler 
hunted him with mon- 
grels and shot him at 
sight. Five or six 
years ago, however, 
Colorado “society,” 
in search of a new 
sensation, regularised 
the coyote hunt, and to-day it is an established institution. The 
real pioneer of the new sport was Mr. C. T. Walker of Denver, who 
experimented with staghounds and wolfhounds before finally con- 
cluding that a greyhound who could be relied on to fight was the 
ideal coyote courser. But it was President Roosevelt who popularised 
it and gave it the stamp of fashion. When he was out west last 
August he led the field on more than one occasion, and he declared 
that it was quite as exhilarating as an election fight or a charge of 
roughriders in Cuba. 

Since then the craze for coyote hunting has travelled east from 
Colorado, and the sport has developed as usual an etiquette of its 
own. The coyote’s colour sight is so keen that hunting men have to 
dispense with the orthodox scarlet, but the field turns out in the 
smartest style, and the riding habits of the ladies would make a 
creditable appearance even in Rotten Row. Though it is level going 
as a rule over the rolling prairie the shaggy old pirate is always 
good for a three-mile spurt at a terrific pace before he is struck ; and 
what with hidden watercourses, prairie-dog holes, and the barbed 
wire of advancing civilisation, there is just a sufficient spice of 
danger to give zest to the chase. 
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IS A CLOSE PRISONER : 
While partridges are young 


THE KEEPER’S CAT 
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A GENERAL VIEW OF THE TOWN 
Showing the tower and spire of the 


‘The Marguts of Salisbury is hardly, per- 

haps, to Hatfield quite what Mr. Glad- 
-stone was to Hawarden, but he is, of course, 
incomparably the most distinguished and 
interesting resident in the famous Hertford- 
shire town. The Prime Minister is sometimes 
supposed to be a complete recluse, but to 
those who live at Hatfield he is quite a 
familiar figure. The Cecil family are strongly 
in evidence at Hatfield, as in addition to 
Lord Salisbury himself, his youngest son, Lord 
Hugh, and his daughter, Lady Gwendolen, 
live with him at Hatfield House, while his 
-eldest son, the Rev. Lord William Cecil, is 
rector of Hatfield. 

Lord William Cecil was born in 1863 
and educated at Eton and University College, 
‘Oxford. In 1887 he married Lady Florence 
Mary Bootle-Wilbraham, the second sister of 
the present Earl of Lathom. He was curate 
of Great Yarmouth for one year, from 1887-8, 
when he was appointed by his father rector 
of Bishop’s Hatfield. He has five children, 
three boys and two girls. The living of Hat- 
field, by the way, is often stated to be one of 
the richest in England; as a matter of fact 
it is worth exactly £1,432 a year. 

Dr. W. S. Church, who lives at Wood- 
‘side is one of the best-known physicians in 
England. He was educated at Harrow and 


ADMIRAL FELLOWES 


parish church 


DR. DRAGE 


OF HATFIELD 


University College, Oxford, and obtained his 
medical training at St. Bartholomew’s Hos- 
pital, of which institution he is now senior 
physician. He has written much on medical 
subjects, and at the end of last year was 
appointed one of the committee for examining 
into the state of the military hospitals in 
South Africa. . 
There is a curious privilege connected 
with Hatfield belonging to Dr. Church and 
his family. By an old arrangement made 
very many years ago Dr. Church and his 
family have the right to drive through Hat- 
field Park at any time and as often as they 
please. Needless to say this right is never 
exercised, and whenever Dr. Church and -his 
family drive through the park at Hatfield it is 
invariably with the consent or at the invita- 
tion of the Marquis of Salisbury. 
Lieut.-Colonel Henry Daniell, whose 
name is familiar to every cyclist who has ever 
ridden through Hatfield as cautioning them 
against the perils that attend too rapid riding, 
served with the late 3rd Queen’s Light Bom- 
bay Cavalry throughout the Persian Campaign 
of 1856-7 and the Central Indian Campaign of 
1857-8. In 1880 he was appointed Chief Con- 
stable of Herts, an appointment which he still 
holds. Heis married to Mary Edith, daughter 


of the late Lieut.-General Barrow, C.B. 


Elsden 
LORD WILLIAM CECIL 
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LIEUT.-COLONEL DANIELL 


- - - Who’s Who at Hatfield. - - - 


* FORE STREET, HATFIELD 
This street was formerly the main road from London 


Rear-Admiral Fellowes was born in 
1843 and joined the Royal Navy in 1856. 
He served on the East Coast of Africa for 
eight years, and did excellent work in sup- 
pressing the slave trade. During the Egyptian 
War of 1882 he commanded the A/inolaur 
and was present at the bombardment of 
Alexandria. He was A.D.C. to the late Queen 
from 1892-5 and was in command of the 
Channel Squadron in 1898, having become 
a rear-admiral in 1895. He lives at Roe- 
stock Hall, a place about three miles outside 
Hatfield. 

Dr. Charles Drage is one of the Premier’s 
physicians and father of Mr. Geoffrey Drage, 
the author of Problem of the Aged Poor and 
other well-known works on’ social questions. 
Mr. Charles Drage was secretary of the 
Royal Commission on Labour, and sat as 
M.P. for Derby from 1895-1900. 

Hatfield House has been so often described 
that only a brief notice of it is necessary here. 
Nowadays the visitor from town generally 
enters Hatfield House by the porch in the 
middle of the north front, which admits him to 
the entrance hall. Here one is struck by the 
beautiful old oak wainscotting and the quaint 
old portraits—and the electric light. Old and 
new meet at Hatfield, old picturesqueness and 
comfort, new cleanliness and convenience. 


Maull & Fox 
DR. CHURCH 
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The Butterflies to be 


Cultivated 


in London Parks. 


[phe London County Council need fear no 

adverse Criticism of their latest act of 
public nature-worship— the attempt to en- 
courage butterflies in London, The cu'tivator 
who will com: ain that he cannot protect 
his nettles from the ravages of butterflies 
has not yet been born, and these nettle 
butterflies are very beautiful, with a bold glory 
of colour that no photograph can even suggest. 
But their colouring would make them prized 
treasures from the tropics if nature did not 


spangle our own familiar country-side with” 


them twice every summer. 

Another of their merits as protégés of the 
public lies in their comparative longevity, for 
all three are “hibernating species,” which 
means that the same Peacock, of crimson 
damask eyed with azure and a: score of 
lovely shades between, that sails over our 
flower beds when they blaze with colour in 
July and fights with the wasps for the ivy- 
blossom’s nectar on any sunny October 
morning, reappears again with the soft days 
of spring, spreading the still splendid colours 
of its wings before you on the sunlit gravel 
in any warm corner of the garden. 

So the Red Admiral— which loves in 
autumn to flaunt the bold blazon of crimson- 
scarlet on its broad wings of black and white 
to the sun as it parades upon the Michaelmas 
daisies, whose haze of purple throws its strik- 
ing beauty into high relief—emerges when the 
City man leaves off his overcoat, still bold and 
brilliant, though its crimson-scariet may have 
fallen to scarlet-orange. But hardiest of the 
three, perhaps, is the Small Tortoiseshell, 
whose auburn and gold is jagged with black 
and fringed with dainty embroidery of blue. 

There is literally no month of the year 
when, if the sun shines warmly, you may not 


THE OTHER TYPES OF BUTTERFLIES THE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL ARE CULTIVATING 


The large pair are male and female Brimstones, the three small ones Orange Tips 


see him, with bright wings outspread, inviting 
your attention. This is the butterfly which 
may be found fluttering on the window panes 
when the first fires have been lit in autumn, 
warming him from his winter sleep; and no 


insect provokes so many newspaper paragraphs 
on the “abnormal mildness of the season ” by 
his premature public appearances in midwinter 
as the Small Tor:oiseshell. 

The London County Council have done 
well in their 
first choice of 
“ public butter- 
flies” except 
for the nettle 
factor in the 
case. If it 
comes to grow- 
ing beds of 
nettles in Lon- 
don, to disperse 
their vicious 
seed all over 
the place and 
fill suburban 
gardens’ with 
vegetable 
vipers, we 
should buy our 
butterflies 
dearly ;_ while 
if the supply of 
nettles be not 
increased the 
butterflies will 
hardly multiply 
enough to add any appreciable charm to 
London’s open spaces. 

There are other British butterflies as 
beautiful in their way which have no such 
odious connection. The life history of the 
Brimstone butterfly repeats the story of the 
hibernating Peacock and Red Admiral; and 
in spring he is even more conspicuous than 
they, zigzagging round the shrubberies like a 
yellow . splash 
of — sunlight. 
While the Pea- 
cock and Red 
Admiral haunt 
a favourite 
spot, the dis- 
cursive flight 
of the Brim- 
stone carries 
him into every 
corner, and he 
gladdens a 
hundred eyes 
when scarce a 
score would 
notice the 
others. 

It is in 
spring, too, 
that the 
dainty Orange 
Tip flutters 
steadily and 
low down 
green lanes 
and along the 
budding 
hedges, and with its delicate tracery of 
emerald on white and broad bar of vivid 
orange flickering about the parks would 
recall sweet-scented memories of childhood’s 
birds’-nesting days to most of us. 
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Peacock, Small Tortoiseshell (above), Red Admiral. 
of nettles if they are to multiply in any numbers 


And the great advantage of encouraging 
the Brimstone and the Orange Tip would be 
that we should then begin to encourage the 
growth of pleasant English wild flowers and 
graceful English shrubs in our open spaces. 


THE THREE BUTTERFLIES OF THE ‘HIBERNATING SPECIES” 


All three require an abundance 


Among the food plants of the Orange Tip are 
the various kinds of bitter cress, one of which, 
the cuckoo flower, bears almost the sweetest 
of spring blossoms, while the Brimstone feeds 
upon the buckthorns, wild shrubs of attractive 
growth with black or purple berries. 

A beginning thus made, the cultivation of 
worthy British wild plants and_ beautiful 
British butterflies might go hand in hand. 
Already our parks are becoming famous for 
their multiplying wild birds, and already 
one prctty butterfly, the Holly Blue, has taken 
advantage of London’s shrubberies of ever- 
greens to multiply. Though it might be 
difficult to acclimatise the gorgeous Swallow- 
tail with the proper marsh plants on the 
margin of the Serpentine, yet the striking 
Marbled White needs only the common cat’s- 
tail grass, and the grand Purple Emperor 
feeds upon the sallow, itself a thing of sur- 
passing beauty and a paradise for bees and 
moths and butterflies in the spring. 

One handsome Fritillary wants the bright 
blue devil’s-bit scabious, another the stately fox- 
glove, and the three finest British kinds affect 
the wild violet, while for the different Blues. 
such charming wild flowers as the bird’s-foot 
trefoil, the restharrow of tender pink, the 
shamrock, and sweet-scented thyme would be 
provided. Surely a walkin any London park 
would be none the less enjoyable when these 
flowers were found, and from this small be-~ 
ginning might grow the fine design of a 
natural British wilderness for Londoners, 
where, beside winding paths, they might sce 
every British wild plant worth the knowing, 
with the birds and insects, and to a cautious 
extent the animals also which haunt them in 
the wilds ; and when parks of this description 
have linked themselves into one belt around 
the metropolis Londoners will have the charms. 
of the country at their very doors. E. K, R. 
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THE HUMOUR OF LIFE—As seen by Phil May. 
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What made your brother deaf, Rob? 
Well, the doctor said it was caused by some /oreign body, so my mother went for the French laundress at the top of 
the court © 
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MR. TOWNSEND’S 


“EAST AND WEST.” 


By Edward Clodd. 


AsIA AND Europe: Studies Presenting the Conclusions 
formed by the Author ina long life devoted to the 
subject of the Relations between Asia and Europe. 
By Meredith Townsend. (Westminster: Archibald 
Constable and Co.) 
he refrain of Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s 

ballad, ‘Oh, East is East, and West 
is West,” is the burden of this thought-com- 
pelling book. The Bible declares, and science 
confirms the statement, that ‘of one blood 
are made all the nations that dwell upon the 
face of the earth.” But they are not all of 
one colour, and herein lies the secret of their 
refusal to blend. This birthmark of the pig- 

ment, the explanation of which remains a 

biological puzzle, is an ineffaceable barrier 

between the peoples of the world, and while a 

black, a brown, and a white man exist that 

gulf of colour will be as impassable as the 
gulf between Heaven and Hades. 

But, as Mr. Townsend shows, this is only one 
of several causes which relegate the fulfilment 
of the Comtist and other dreamers of the unity 
of humanity to 
the Greek 
Kalends. In 
bolder __ relief 
than has 
hitherto been 
wrought he 
brings out the 
inherent differ- 
ences between 
European and 
Asiatic which 
make for ever 
impossible any 
fusion, whether 
political, social, 
or intellectual. 

Mr. Towns- 
end speaks as 
an authority. 
He has lived 
long years in 
India, and the 
many are now 
told what was 
known only to 
the few, that 
the incisive 
“middles ” on 
Asiatic — sub- 
jects which 
have appeared in the Sfectator for a genera- 
tion past have been written by him. 

The publication of the book is opportune. 
To the scramble for Africa, in whose tropical 
regions the white races can secure only graves, 
there has now succeeded a scramble for Asia, 
at least for the Far East, where the white 
races can never be conquerors. The con- 
quest of the black, unprogressive, and seem- 
ingly useless races of Africa is an easy 
business, but the subdual of the brown and 
yellow races is impossible. We may plant 
ports on the Asian seaboard, but the heart 
of a vast continent that holds more than 
half the computed population of the globe 
is impenetrable; and great as are the 
physical barriers, the racial are the stronger. 
From the unknown time of the ancient 
stone age onwards, European and Asian 
have dwelt apart, their bodily and mental 
features varied by different influences, until 
they possess, so far as character and tem- 


A LETTER BY THE AUTHOR OF 
Mr. Townsend was for many years co-editor of the ‘‘Spectator” with the late Mr. R. H. Hutton 


perament go, nothing in common. They 
have invaded each other’s territory ; the 
Roman and the Greek, only to retreat; the 
Arab, Mongol, and Turk, to leave more 
abiding, albeit no deep, traces of their con- 
quests, and then for “more than a thousand 
years the ways of Asia have remained ex- 
clusively Asiatic, only a minute corner being 
even raided by the Crusaders.” Then came 
the movements from the West, resulting in 
Russian and British dominance over large areas, 
but which have neither won nor converted 
any large section of the subject populations. 
And what a large part the Asiatic has 
played in history, in war, in architecture, in 
engineering, and in religion. The Mongol 
nearly overthrew the Roman Empire on the 
field of Chalons, the Arab had well-nigh all 
Spain at his feet, the Turk planted the curse 
of his rule on the ruins of the Eastern Roman 
Empire. Damascus, “older than Paris or 
London” ; Benares, “as original as Venice ” 
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“EAST AND WEST” 


the Great Wall jof China, and the vast 
hydraulic works and numberless artificial 
lakes, evidence the constructive skill of the 
Oriental. All the great religions, Brahminism, 
Buddhism, Christianity, Judaism, and Ma- 
homedanism are Asiatic; and from _ its 
vanished cults, those of Accad, Babylonia, 
and Persia (for the Parsees count but little in 
any schedule of the world’s faiths), many a 
relic of legend and custom has been preserved 
and incorporated into the creed and ritual 
of the West. 

Reaching a certain stage, there has 
come to the East, in Mr. Townsend’s 
words, “some strange fiat of arrest, probably 
due to mental exhaustion, condemning the 
brown man and the yellow man to eternal 
reproduction of old ideas.” But with this the 
Asiatic has remained content, remained the 
custodian as it were of a museum of archaic 
specimens, cities, temples, political and social 
institutions. He hugs the chains of custom 
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which bind him to ths or that act and which 
keep him in a given caste, His philosophy 
of-life is as widely apart from ours as the 
poles from the equator, and there will be 
agreement when these meet. He accepts 
tyrants, famines, catastrophes such as the 
storm wave of 1876, which in two hours swept 
away 300,000 human beings; the British 
rule in India, or the Russian occupation of 
Manchuria, or the presence of the “ foreign 
devils” in China, as parts of the inscrutable 
government of the universe, into which he also 
fits that wonderful theory of transmigration by 
which man is wrought into the scheme of 
things, working out his salvation by in- 
numerable “slippings through from state to 
state.” 

His code of morals is not ours; he 
knows not the pity or sympathy for his 
fellows which, as Mr. Townsend admits, “ 
of late development even in Europe.” As for 
our efforts to convert him, he meets our 
“tangled trini- 
ties” with his 
own ; our Bible 
with his Vedas 
and other 
sacred books ; 
and in the be- 
wilderment 
which our con- 
flicting sects 
cause him he 
prefers, if he 
abandons the 
faith of his 
fathers, the 
simple, clear- 
cut creed of 
Islam. But, as 
Sir Alfred Lyall 
has _ shown, 
Brahminism 
holdsits own in 
India ; like the 
Roman Catho- 
lic Church, it 
has many 
mansions into 
which it wel- 
comes the ever- 
swelling Pan- 
theon of gods 
and deified men. In short, the more that the 
Asiatic sees of the European the less he likes 
him, and the infamous conduct of the “ Chris- 
tian ” allies in China, conduct against which no 
word of protest has been raised in Christian 
gatherings, adds to the feeling whose causes 
Mr. Townsend has skilfully set forth in this 
remarkable book. 

In answering the question, “ Will England 
retain India?” in the negative, he expresses 
an opinion shared by a large number of 
experts, but we think that he underrates the 
significance of the mechanical and economic 
changes wrought by the English, changes 
which will survive their departure. Between 
the chapters dealing with Asia as a whole 
there is an admirable assessment of the 
life and mission of Mahomed and a sketch, 
which in large and vivid touches sets in 
true perspective the Arabs of the desert, a 
race to whom the hubbub of our restless lives 
is hateful discord, 
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THE LADY MAUD WARRENDER 


Lady Maud Warrender is the wife of Sir George Warrender, Bart., R.N., and youngest sister of the Earl of Shaftesbury. One 
of her sisters is the Countess of Mar and Kellie 
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The Three Daughters of Lady Swansea. 
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HON. ALBERTA VIVIAN (twin), HON. ALEXANDRA VIVIAN (twin), AND HON. AVERIL VIVIAN 
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4. Swansea, who is a daughter of the 

late Captain Richard Beaumont, R.N., 
and granddaughter of Lord MacDonald, mar- 
ried (as his third wife) the late Sir Henry 
Hussey Vivian, who was raised to the peerage 
as Baron Swansea of Singleton in 1893. 
Lord Swansea was the eldest son of John 
Henry Vivian, M.P., and brother to Lord 
Vivian of Glyn and Truro. He was one of 


LADY SWANSEA 


The mother of the Hon. Odo Vivian, who is raising a troop of 
yeomen composed ‘entirely of gentlemen” 


those great captains of industry to whom 
England owes so much. He found Swansea 
a small village and left it the metallurgical 
centre of the world. 


[Dsscended from an ancient Cornish family 

who have won distinction in many 
walks of life, and beginning life as a rich man, 
his life was one of incessant toil. Besides his 
gigantic business interests he yet found time 
for public life, sitting in Parliament, first for 
Truro and afterwards for Glamorganshire and 
Swansea, for no less than forty-one years 
without a break. 


He won the gratitude of masters and men 

alike by establishing the celebrated 
sliding scale, which has successfully avoided 
so many strikes. The feelings entertained for 
him by all classes was shown by the fact that 
not so long ago a statue was erected to his 
memory by public subscription. 


ady Swansea used formerly to entertain 
largely in London, and the balls which 
she gave in Belgrave Square were always the 
most successful of the season, but since her 
widowhood she has lived very quietly, almost 
entirely in the country. Her family consists 
of one son and three exceedingly good- 
looking daughters, of whom the eldest, 
the Hon. Violet Averil, is married to Captain 
Douglas Campbell, at present adjutant of the 
3rd battalion of his own regiment, the 
Seaforth Highlanders. 


H er son, Odo Vivian, who is now training 


at Aldershot for his military duties, has 
recently been gazetted as captain in -the 
Glamorgan Imperial Yeomanry, which is now 
being raised and which promises to become a 
very smart troop owing to the interest the 
leading families in the county are taking in 
the formation of the corps. 
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he Hon. Alberta and Alexandra, to whom 
King Edward and Queen Alexandra 
stood sponsors, are twins, and so remarkably 
alike are they that even their parents were 
frequently mistaken, as_ to 
which was which ; in fact, it 
was necessary for them to 


wear distinguishing orna- 
ments i order to make 
certain. Many have been the 


mistakes made by unhappy 
men at dances in claiming 
them as partners, as may 
readily be understood. 


atural, unaffected, and 
very good-natured girls, 
popular everywhere, devoted 
to their home and to their 
mother, they make their pretty 
home in  Glamorganshire 
particularly bright and happy, 
which though limited as to 
size is charmingly situated, 
facing the romantic scenery 


of the Mumbles. 
(Oye of the improvements 
at Buckingham Palace 
which has been sorely needed 
for years is the insertion of a 
large lift between the kitchens 
and the state supper-room 
overhead, which is capable 
of carrying considerable loads. 
It will be uscd not only for 
ordinary service but also for heavy service, 
including the transport of persons—which in 
every way will mean a great saving of time 
and trouble, and in conse- 
quence a material diminution 
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in the amount of hands 
required. It is placed on the 
western side. The — state 


supper-room ‘is a fine apart- 
ment, and forms one of a 
splendid suite, which includes 
the state ball-room and the 
promenade gallery. The 
whole was built very early in 
the reign of the late Queen 
with a view to the large and 
splendid entertainments which 
she then loved but entirely 
abandoned after the death 
of Prince Consort. A series 
of magnificent festivities will 
be given in these rooms next 


summer. 
V ho is the chief of the 
Farquharsons ? In a 
recent issue a _ picture of 
Invercauld was described as 
the home of the chief, but a 
member of the clan writes 
me to the effect that the 
chief is the popular M.P,, 
Dr. Robert Farquharson of 
Finzean, who is directly de- 
scended from Robert, son of 
Donald Farquharson, other- 
wise The Mackintosh, second 
son of Castleton of Braemar. 
Dr. Farquharson is the brother 
of Mr. Joseph Farquharson, 
the well-known artist and 
painter. 


A CURIOUS 
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fo Helmsley having finished his course at 

Christ Church, Oxford, has gone to 
India in order to complete his education by 
seeing the greater world and obtaining some 
practical knowledge of our Empire. He will 
return wv/é@ the Pacific, Canada, and New 
York. During his stay in India he will 
pay a visit to the dominions of the Maha- 
rajah of Kooch Behar, which are in the 
Orissa circars. The Maharajah’s son, the 
Maharajah Kumar, was one of Lord Helmsley’s 
“pals” at Oxford, and in conjunction with 
Mr. Waldorf Astor, the son of the Cliveden 
millionaire, they formed a Three Musketeer 
trio of polo players. 


[2 fact, it was to Lord Helmsley’s energy 
and skill at the game, aided by the 
same qualities in the other two, that. was 
due the great revival of polo at Oxford 
during this last season wh‘ch enabled the 
University club to send a team captained by 
Lord Helmsley to beat Cambridge at Hurling- 
ham. He intends to see polo as it is played 
in India on the hard and fast “stamped flat ” 
grounds and to take a hand himself if 
possible, also to bring back some real polo 
ponies as opposed to our “little horses,” 
which would not pass the Indian standard. 


ord Helmsley strongly resembles his 
father, the late Lord Helmsley (son of the 
Earl of Feversham), who was one of the best- 
looking, smartest, most popular, and lovable 
young men of his day, but, alas, died quite 
young very. soon after his marriage to a 
daughter of the late Lord Shrewsbury. Lord 
Feversham is chiefly known to the public as 
the father of four lovely daughters, one of 
whom was the late Duchess of. Leinster 
and another is Lady Helen Vincent. Lord 
Helmsley has only one sister, Mabel, who mar- 
ried in 1896 Mr. Gervase Beckett, a brother 
of Mr. Ernest and Mr. Rupert Beckett. 


PHOTOGRAPH OF THE HON. ALBERTA AND 
THE HON. ALEXANDRA VIVIAN 


What appears to be a mere reflection is the actual portrait of Miss 
Alberta Vivian, who is stanaing on the opposite side of the 


screen to her twin sister, Alexandra 
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MISS VERONICA MACEWEN, WHO IS A GRANDCHILD OF THE LATE SIR JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, 


Photographed by Miss Alice Hughes from a painting by her father, Mr. Edward Hughes 
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At Eaton Hall.—The Duke of West- 
minster promises to be popular in the Eaton 
district. His hunting arrangements, his large 
stud, and the projected series of great house 
parties promise to pour out wealth on to the 
country, and the farmers sympathise with his 
sporting tastes, which, moreover, will open a 
large market for their wares. During the late 
Duke’s lifetime Eaton was only really open 
for one month in the year, that is, January, 
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Hall, a fine Italian mansion near Burton-on- 
Trent. They will not come up to Chesterfield 
House till the beginning of the parliamentary 
season at the end of January. 


Art Light Photo 


COLONEL FLETCHER 


Adjutant of the Gentlemen-at-Arms Corps at St. James’s Palace 


when the house was filled. At other times 
only a wing was opened for the Duke and 
Duchess. Now there will be open house for 
several months, with more servants and more 
everything, all of which means more money 
flowing around. : 


A few Duchesses.— The Duchess of 
Hamilton, who by strict law should be styled 
Lady Mary Foster since her second marriage 
with Mr, Carnaby Foster, will hunt all the 
season with the Ledbury Hounds, the master- 
ship of which has been undertaken by Mr. 
Carnaby Foster. The Duchess of Bedford 
is preparing an elaborate gallery from her 
numerous photographic studies of wild beasts, 
which will find an appropriate home at Woburn 
Abbey. In Woburn Park the Duke keeps his 
fine collection of foreign deer and other 
strangers. The Duchess of Roxburghe will 
spend the rest of the autumn at Floors Castle 
near Kelso. It was at Floors in the autumn 
of 1867 that the then duke and duchess 
received the Queen on one of her first visits 
to subjects after the death of Prince Consort. 


Some big Shoots.—The Earl of Mount- 
Edgcumbe is entertaining small shooting 
parties at Mount Edgcumbe. The _pre- 
serves are in fine condition and the bags 
large. The Duke of Norfolk gave one of his 
much-desired 
Arundel, when he played the bountiful host 
as regards sport and refreshments, but did not 
shoot himself, and sent the guns out with his 
brother, Lord Edmund Talbot. Lord and Lady 
Burton will spend November at Rangemore 
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shooting parties recently at — 


Following the Sun.—I hear that the season 
at Biarritz is likely to be very lively, and from 
all accounts a very considerable number of 
English are going there. The magnificent 
sands, the golf, hounds, and theatre all supply 
amusements which appeal to our country 
people. Princess Frederica of Hanover intends 
to winter there and will be the centre of a 
little court. Already, I hear, balls and 
theatricals are spoken of. 


On the Riviera. —From all accounts it seems 
as if the scare with regard to the Riviera were 
abating somewhat, and the season promises to 
be a very English one. The start will begin 
towards the end of the month. Laura Lady 
Wilton and Sir Frederick Johnstone have gone 
already. Mrs. and Miss Schenley start in De- 
cember. Grand Duke Michael, Countess Torby, 
the Duke and Duchess of Rutland, Prince 
and Princess Victor Dhuleep Singh, and the 
Duke and Duchess of Marlborough, are among 
intending voyagers.. Of course, one reason 
for this revival is the belief that the King will 
visit the Riviera towards the end of the winter, 
but this is by no means certain. He cannot 
go unless the French Government accepts the 
responsibility of guarding him, and the French 
Government will not if there is any chance of 
an anti-English demonstration during his 
visit. All, therefore, depends on the state of 
French feeling towards this country. Person- 
ally, from what I saw and heard when I was 
for a few days in the Riviera lately, I should 
say that King Edward would be as safe from 
either insult or actual injury in the Riviera as 
he is in London. 
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Strangers in our Gates.—Count Hatzfeldt 
will resign the German Embassy at the end 
of the year owing to the weak state of his 
health. He will do this with the greatest 
regret, for England had become a second 
home to him. His daughter, the beautiful 
Countess Héléne, was married from the em- 
bassy, and his son, Count Herman, is recog- 
nised as one of the smartest of the young 
diplomats. The latter has been a member 
of the St. James’s Club since 1893, and before 
that on a. previous visit to this country was 
elected to the Bachelors’. 

- Cousin to the King.— Count Albert Mens- 
dorff Ponilly has returned to his. palatial flat 
in Mount Street at the Berkeley Square end, 
and will be there off and on in the intervals 
of paying visits in the country. It is under- 
stood that the Count will be given the option 
of joining the royal party as a relation at the 
coronation or taking his diplomatic place. 

Peeps at Prominent People.—The Duke 
of Roxburghe is expected at Floors Castle 
early in November in order to fish the fine 
Floors waters of the Tweed for late salmon. 
Towards the end of the month he will go to 
Oakham to hunt. Lord Ludlow intends to 
hunt with the Badminton Hounds, and for this 
purpose has taken a house at Chippenham, 
which is very convenient for getting about. 
Lord Errington, Lord Cromer’s eldest son and 
heir, is to be sent out by the Foreign Office 
to act as secretary to his father instead of Sir 
Rennell Rodd. 


R. N. Speaight 
THE HON. ROBIN COCHRANE 


Second son of the Earl and Countess of 

Dundonald. Lord Dundonald, who is a direct 

descendant of the great Admiral, was the 

first British soldier to enter Ladysmith after 
the siege 
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A Social Diary. —Lord and Lady Windsor, 
who are at present abroad, will shortly return 
to Hewell Grange near Bromsgrove for the 
winter. Windsor House, Mount Street, is 
quite shut up. Sir Rennell and Lady Rodd 
will not be seen here this winter. 
house at Rome and intend to entertain. 
great liking to Lady Rodd. Lady Dorothy and 
Miss Meresia Nevill have settled down in Charles 
Street, Mayfair, and will be there for the winter 
except for visits. Miss Meresia Nevill has some 
highly important Primrose League engagements 
in view. Sefton House is to be completely done 
up and Lord Howard de Walden will occupy it 
next summer. 


Shooting .at Castle Boro.—Lord Howard’s 
mother, Lady Howard de Walden, will live with 
him and act as hostess. Lord and Lady Carew 
will return to Belgrave Square early in December. 
In the meantime they are entertaining shooting 
parties at Castle Boro. The preserves are affording 
good sport. Lady Carew is progressing steadily 
with the huge panels of tapestry which she is 
working for the walls. Sir Edward Ward, Per- 
manent Under Secretary for War, has taken a 
house on lease in Wilbraham Place leading out of 
Sloane Street, and Lady Ward is delighted with 
the change. 


A Family of Soldiers. — Lord Valentia’s 
younger son, Mr. Cyril Annesley, is to follow in 
the footsteps of his father and elder brother and go 
into the army. Lord and Lady Blythswood will 
spend the rest of the autumn at Blythswood, Ren- 
f-ewshire. Lord Blythswood has been having good 
fishing from Ballathie and has taken nearly a 
hundred salmon with his own rod in about two 
months. The statement is quite incorrect that 
had Mr. Hamar Bass (whose widow is to marry 
Mr. B. D, Shaw, the clever preacher) outlived his 
brother he would have become Lord Burton. He 
would have inherited the baronetcy, but the peer- 
age goes by special remainder to Lord Burton’s 
daughter, Mrs. Baillie of Dochfour. 

Lord and Lady Craven, on their return from 
Scotland, will entertain shooting parties at Coombe 
Abbey in November. The Eridge Hunt will give 
a hunt ball at Tunbridge Wells shortly after the 
new year under the patronage of Lord Aberga- 
venny, Lord and Lady Henry Nevill, and Lord 
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They have settled down in a fine 
Lady Currie has taken a 
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and Lady Camden among others. Lord 
Taaffe is not taking steps to establish his 
vote for the election of Irish representative 
peers. His inchoate right is fully recognised, 
but he must first take the oath of allegiance, 


which, of course, he cannot do as long as he remains an Austrian 
subject. The Duke of Hamilton’s “ancée derives her curious third 


MASTER ROBERT 
Is the stepson of Viscount Baring, Lord Northbrook’s eldest son. 
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ABERCROMBY 


Lord Baring married, as 


his second wife, in 1899 the widow of the late Sir Robert Abercromby 
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LORD FREDERICK BLACKWOOD AND LADY KITTY SOMERSET 
A snapshot taken at the rails in the Row 
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name, Benita, from her mother, who was a 
daughter of the late Admiral Sir Armar 
Lowry-Corry. : 

Viceroy of \Ireland.—It is quite certain 
that when Lord Cadogan resigns the Vice- 
royalty of Ireland next year he will be given 
a step in the peerage. He has well de- 
served this by coming to the assistance of 
the Ministry when there was really a difficulty 
in getting a prominent man to take the 
post, and moreover he has almost achieved 
the impossible by making the Viceroy per- 
sonally popular. In this he has been most 
efficiently aided by Lady Cadogan, who has 
worked hard. The only question is what 
title he would take. As Marquis of Chelsea 
and Earl Cadogan it would mean that he and 
his son would change names. 

The Forester and the Begum.—Mr. Fran- 
cis Weld-Forester, who was married to Miss 
Alexina Wollaston of Sheepy last week, is 
the younger son of Lord Forester. Lord 
Forester not only possesses the romantic 
privilege, granted by Henry VIII., of wearing 
his hat before royalty, but he very nearly 
inherited from his aunt the whole of the 
fortune (amounting to nearly a million) of 
the Pezum Sum Roo, the widow of a French 
adventurer who founded an independent state 
in India in the eighteenth century. 
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The Countess of Lathom as “Lady Teazle.” 


Lankester 


In an amateur performance of “The School for Scandal” given lately at Tunbridge Wells Mr. Alan Mackinnon, who is well 
known as an excellent actor at Oxford, played Charles Surface, and the parts of Joseph and Moses were respectively 
taken by Sir William Young and Colonel Newnham Davis. Sir Peter was played by Mr. W. H. Goschen, 

Lord Goschen’s second son 
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The Queen’s Portrait.—The picture of the 
late Queen by M. Benjamin Constant which 
has been bought by the King will-be hung in 
the state dining-room in the Prince of Wales 
Tower at Windsor Castle as a pendant to the 
great equestrian picture of the Prince of Wales 
and Duke of Connaught by M. Detaille. It 
will be enclosed in a mural panel erected on 
the wall in the place of a mirror, and the 
mouldings of the panel-frame will match the 
Chippendale carvings upon the folding doors 
of the room. These are the only pictures that 
have been admitted to this room. One of its 
most striking ornaments is a huge silver-gilt 
punch bow! and ladle of George IV., which 
cost 10,000 guineas. 

The King’s Birthday.—The usual royal 
salutes will be fired on November g in honour 
of the King’s birthday by the guns which 
“command” the Long Walk, Windsor Great 
Park, and also those at Virginia Water. The 
latter, it may be of interest to know, origi- 
nally formed part of the equipment of the 
miniature frigate, Ua, which used to be kept 
on the lake but became unseaworthy-and was 
removed, The guns are mounted on the bank 
of the lake and fire across it. The Long Walk 
guns are planted in the embrasures of the 
South Terrace, and are similarly used only for 
firing royal salutes on anniversaries and other 
occasions. The bells of St. George’s Chapel 
will be rung, and the Royal Standard will be 
displayed on the flagstaff of the turret of the 
Round Tower. 


The King as a Shot.—The King inherited 
his love of the chase from his father, who shot 
as a youth in the Thuringian forests and 
developed into a deerstalker in the High- 
lands. Atthe present time his Majesty is one 
of the best shots in England, though he does 
not come up to the record-making feats of 
Lords de Grey and Walsingham. Among his 
own records is a bag of seven stags made in 
one day when shooting with the Duke of Fife 
in the forest of Mar, and he has made some 
astonishing results when shooting in the 
coverts in England. He compiled a very 
large total once at Blenheim and another 
while shooting over the Duke of Devonshire’s 
preserves near Chatsworth. 

Sport at Sandringham.—His own estate 
at Sandringham is for its size one of the 
finest sporting properties in England. It is 
carefully preserved and produces a very 
large head of game, usually including some 
10,000 young pheasants each season. In 
a recent season the total bag amounted to 
nearly 20,000 head of game. <A very 
considerable portion of it is sent to the 
hospitals and benevolent institutions, and 
some is distributed among the tenants 
and ewployés of the estate. Other portions 
are sent to friends who do not possess 
coverts of their own, and no doubt eat the 
game with additional zest for its royal origin. 

The keeping of the game book at Sand- 
ringham is therefore no light task. The game 
larder is one of the sights of the place, for it 
is the second largest in the world, being able 
to hold 6,000 head ; the largest is built for 
g,ooo head. The King has shot all over 
England, but he especially likes his own 
shooting parties at Sandringham. These are 
invited for the inside of the week during 
November, December, and January, and the 
rule will prevail during this season, but next 
year the King will entertain at Windsor Castle. 

Philanthropist and Millionaire. — Lord 
Iveagh is to entertain the King and the 
Duke of Cornwall towards the end of 

’ November at Elveden Hall, and the best of 
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the coverts are being carefully kept back for 
this occasion. A draft of several hundred 
pheasants will be put in as well. Lord Iveagh 
is a millionaire whom it would require a most 
rabid Socialist to dispraise. He has given a 
quarter of a million for housing the poor in 
London, another quarter to the Jenner 
Institute of Preventive Medicine in Dublin, 
another quarter to buying up an insanitary 
area of 13} acres in the worst part of 
Dublin, pulling down the old buildings 
and building new and improved tenements 
for the working classes. These are a few of 
his gifts to benevolent purposes. At onetime 
Lord Iveagh proposed to buy Savernake Forest 
from the late Lord Ailesbury, but the heir- 
presumptive, that is, the present peer, opposed 
the sale and the courts supported him. Lord 
Iveagh then bought Elveden, and as the soil 
was poor he turned the whole of it into a 
huge game preserve, in which thousands of 
pheasants are bred annually, not to mention 
other game. He can therefore give the King 
excellent sport of the kind his Majesty loves. 


The Dawn of Love. 


@[zbrough a couple of years, pretty Mabel, 
I thought you a gay little friend ; 
But I’m changed in a way I’m unable 
To make my poor mind comprehend. 
I just liked you as one of the playthings 
I happened to meet on my way ; 
But now, 
Somehow, 


‘I am saddened at hearing you say things 


I don’t /éke you to say. 


I considered it awfully pleasant 
To meet you and merrily chat, 
And I noticed that when you were present 
Things seemed to fall rather less flat. 
You were one of the just one or two things 
I felt disinclined to pooh:pooh ; 
But now, 
Somehow, 
I’m in depths of despair when you do things 
I don't /éke you to do. 


You looked charming and cheery and kind from 


The tuft in your toque to your shoes ; 
I could count on your turning my mind from 
A settled attack of the “ blues.” 
I just viewed you as one of the fair things, 
Like butterflies up in the air ; 
But now, . 
Somehow, 
I am worried at seeing you wear things 
I don’t /éke you to wear. 
Mostyn T. PIGOTT. 


Stepmother to a Princess.—Ina, Duchess 
of Argyll, the widow of the late Duke, is 
living very quietly at Macharioch in Argyll- 
shire, which has been allotted to her as her 
dower house. Hers is a very interesting 
personality. In the first place she spent a 
very large portion of her life at Court in close 
attendance on the late Queen and Princess 
Beatrice. The Queen liked pretty and lively 
people about her, and Miss M’Neill (as she 
then was) was essentially lively and pretty. 
She was often selected to form one of the 
bevy of girls who accompanied the late Queen 
abroad, and whose principal duties were to 
read, play, and chatter to Her Majesty, 
and walk by the donkey-chaise. She first 
made the acquaintance of the late Duke at 
Court, and having been accustomed to regard 
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the Royal Family as superior beings and to 
wait on them, she might well have felt 
nervous at becoming stepmother to one of 
them. The late Queen herself was consulted 
on the subject, and she raised no objection. 

It may be added that in her new relation to 
Princess Louise the Duchess Ina conducted 
herself with extraordinary tact. She never 
assumed the stepmother save solely playing 
the hostess on occasion. Without once letting 
down her own dignity she never forgot 
what was due to the daughter of her august 
mistress. The situation was, of course, a 
delicate one, and it was natural that the two 
ladies should not meet often, but their mutual 
esteem was never once broken. It may be 
imagined that now the relation is in a sense 
practically removed it is much easier for both 
of them, and there is a good deal of quiet 
intercourse between Roseneath and Macha- 
rioch. The late Queen’s esteem and affection 
for Duchess Ina was shown by the gift of the 
Order of Victoria and Albert, which was only 
granted to a limited number of ladies by the 
Queen’s own personal favour. 


The Boar Hunt of Count Boni.—The 
gaieties of Paris were last week eclipsed by 
the entertainments provided by Count Boni 
de Castellane for his Russian guest, the Grand 
Duke Boris. These culminated in a boar 
hunt on the count’s recently-acquired estate 
at the Chateau Dumarais, which was, says 
my informant, attended by quite a number of 
ladies well known in London society. Miss 
Muriel Wilson and the Countess Anna de 
Castellane followed the chase in motor cars, 
but Mrs. Arthur Paget and several of the 
more adventurous spirits took an active share 
in the sport. 

Mrs. Arthur Paget, indeed, shared with 
the Duchess de la Rochefoucauld and Mrs. 
Frank Gardiner the honour of being in at the 
death, but | believe the less fortunate Countess 
Stanislas de Castellane was thrown from her 
horse in jumping a hedge and severely shaken. 
A fierce old boar gave the hunting party an 
exciting chase over rough country, and, after 
swimming a river, turned on the dogs and 
made a gallant fight of it before he was finally 
despatched with knives by Count Boni and 
the Grand Duke. 


Fate and a Fortune.—Though the cleverest 
of the “Souls,” and as fascinating as her 
dearest friend, thé Marchioness of Granby, 
Miss Pamela Plowden is generally as demure 
looking as it is possible for a fetite 
brunette to be. More than once society 
was certain that she had reluctantly resolved 
to surrender the joys of spinsterhood and 
take up the duties of the married state. 
At one time Lord Wolverton was supposed to 
be the happy man, at another it was Mr. 
Claude Lowther, and more recently there 
were rumours of a romantic attachment on 
the part of the gallant Captain de Mont- 
morency, who raised the famous corps of 
scouts which bore his name, and who met with 
his death in South Africa within a week or two 
after he had won the V.C. by his gallantry, 

On the other hand, Lord Howard de 
Walden, who, by the way, is not yet two-and- 
twenty, has been more than once paired off 
by the tatlers of this wicked world, and has 
certainly indulged in at least one serious 
flirtation. Whether in jest or earnest, some 
of the young fellows who were his fellow 
passengers when he went out toe the Cape 
speak significantly of a young American 
enchantress who was on board; but, as Kip- 
ling would say, that is another story. Fate 
and a fortune predetermine many things. 
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A Ducal Engagement.—The engagement 
of the Duke of Hamilton to Miss Nina Benita 
Poore is an exchange of matrimonial ties 
‘between the two families. The Duke’s 
younger sister, Lady Flora, married _Miss 
Nina Poore’s eldest brother, Major R. M. 
Poore, in 1898. Major Poore is unquestionably 
the greatest cricketer in the service and one 
of the best all-round athletes. He stands 


THE DUKE OF HAMILTON 


Who is engaged to be married to Miss Nina Poore 


6 ft. 3 in. and a couple of years ago had 
an average of one hundred or thereabouts 
in county cricket. Major Poore is at 
present in South Africa, where he holds the 
position of Provost-Marshal to the South 
African Field Force. The Story goes that 
when first he was quartered in South Africa 
some years ago he spent most of his time 
studying the Badminton volume on, cricket, 
and when his regiment returned to this country 
he knew more about the theory of the game 
than any man living, and only required the 
Opportunity which Hampshire gave him of 
putting it into practice. 


A Bevy of Titles. —The Duke of Hamilton, 
who was born in 1862, is descended from 
the 4th duke, and succeeded his distant 
kinsman, the 12th duke, in 1895. In spite of 
his title he is not the head of the house of 
Hamilton, that position being held by the 
Duke of Abercorn. He owns a perfect bevy 
of titles, being Marquis of Douglas and 
Clydesdale, Earl of Angus, Arran, Lanark, 
and Selkirk, Duke of Brandon, and Lord 
Dutton of the peerage of Great Britain, and is 
Hereditary Keeper of Holyrood House. 

It is not clear whether the present Duke 
sustains his family’s claim to the French 
dukedom of Chatelherault or not. This grant 
was originally made to James Hamilton, Earl 
of Arran, by Henry II, King of France, in 
1548-9, but whether the original title was a 
peerage dignity or merely territorial is more 
than doubtful. That it was territorial is 
probable, and the fact that the family of La 
Trémville, the possessors of the duchy, used 
the title goes to confirm it. ; 


The late Duké of Berwick.—None of 
my contemporaries appear to have noticed 
the fact that the late Duke of Berwick and 
Alba was not only descended from James II., 
who persecuted the bishops in England, but 
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was also the representative in the female line 
of the celebrated Duke of Alba (anglicised 
into Alva) who in the days of Philip II. of 
Spain committed such frightful atrocities in 

the same cause in the 


Netherlands. James 
caused the English 
revolution, Alba the 


revolt of the Nether- 
lands, a curious con- 
junction. Their 
modern representative 
was a kindly, genial, 
up-to-date gentleman, 
very fond of sport and 
a great admirer of the 
English, a curious con- 
trast. His uncle, the 
Comte de Galves, was 
well known in London 
in the middle Victorian 
period. 


“Of the Reeks.” 
—The engagement 
of Miss Violet Met- 
calfe reminds one that 


she is the grand- 
daughter of one of 
the few aboriginal 


Irish chieftains whose 
titles are still borne 
by representatives to 
this day. That 
grandfather was The late Macgillicuddy of the 
Reeks, ‘whose chieftainship dates back to 
before the Norman Conquest, as does that of 
The O’Grady, The O’Conor Don, The Mac- 
dermot, The Macdermot Roe, and The 
O’Donoghu of the Glens. The curious affix, 
“of the Reeks,” is de- 
rived from the chain of 
fifty mountains which 
forms the hereditary 
estate of the family and 
lies between Killarney 
and the Atlantic. 


Sharb 


The Marquis of 
Bute.— On June 20, 
1902, the young Mar- 
quis of Bute will come 
of age and into posses- 
sion of the enormous 
property, which is at 
present being carefully 
looked after by the 
trustees of his father’s 
will— Lord Edmund 
Talbot, Lord Herries, 
and Mr. Pitman. The 
net value of the pro- 
perty on which duty 
was paid was over 
three millions, and 
there were two millions 
from the Bute trust 
which escaped duty. 


‘The furniture, books, 


and pictures at Mount 

Stuart and Dumfries House were valued at 
£26,000. Of course, out of this Lord Bute 
will have to pay his mother’s jointure and 
the portions of his brothers and sisters. The 
bulk of this wealth does not come from the 
Scotch ancestral estates of the family but 
from the Glamorganshire coal mines and 
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Cardiff docks, which are all on land which 
was acquired by George III.’s Earl of Bute 
(“Jack Boot”) by his marriage with the 
daughter and heiress of the enormously rich 
Mr. Wortley Montagu, husband of the 
eccentric Lady Mary. 


Peer and Home Boarder.—Lord Bute went, 
like his father, to Harrow in 1897, where he was 
in the capacity of a home boarder, residing 
with a guardian in the town, but he only 
stayed one term owing to ill-health. He has 
begun public life early by laying the founda- 

‘tion stone of the new Town Hall at Cardiff. 
He is fond of yachting, and has hada good 
deal of experience of the seas off the west 
coast of Scotland and the isles. Last year 
he went to the Holy Land on a pilgrimage 
after the death of his father. The late Lord 
Bute bought a good deal of land in and 
about Jerusalem, which the present peer has 
inherited. It was more a question of pious 
sentiment than profit, for the land is not 
likely to become valuable. Lord Bute is 
Hereditary Sheriff and Coroner of Bute and 
Hereditary Keeper of Rothesay Castle. 


The Other Princess Radziwill. — The 
Princess Radziwill who was involved in the 
Cape transaction involving alleged forged 
bills purporting to be signed by Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes is quite a different person from the 
Princess Albert Radziwill who is so well 
known in society. The latter is a charming 
Mexican, the daughter of Don Patricio Milno 
of Monterey, and was married to Prince 
Albert Radziwill four or five years ago. 
The first-named is a Viennese—young, 
beautiful, and very attractive. Last year the 
South African princess unsuccessfully sued the 
Carlton Hotel for damages, alleging that she 
had been robbed of a pearl necklace worth 
some £60,000. Society sought the explana- 
tion of the mystery in a romantic story of a 
young sprig of nobility who fell in love with 
the enchantress and bestowed upon her the 
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Miss Nina Poore 


pick of the family jewels. He recovered his 
sanity, the story goes, and realising that he 
had no right to part with them was anxious 
to get them back. The tale was further 
embroidered with glimpses of an angry 
mother, but of course it was all mere gossip 
and had nothing to do with the subject. 
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The Sovereign and the 


City 


of London. 


QUEEN VICTORIA RECEIVING THE SWORD OF JUSTICE AT TEMPLE BAR, 


Oye again the ceremonies connected with the initiation of a new 

lord mayor are in train, and the City, which is so old, renews 
The creation of the County 
Council and the unifying of London have dwarfed his lordship, but 
this year’s ceremony is of some moment in that it is the first 


its youth in anticipation of a new ruler. 
of a new century and of a new reign. 
pS first Mayor of London, Henry 
FitzAilwin, was appointed in 1191 
and held office for twenty-four years. In 
early times the lord mayor was always 
M.P. for the City, but now he is chosen 
annually. A mere shadow of his former 
self, he retains a picturesque jurisdic- 
tion over the City, and even the King 


must ask his permission to go eastward 
beyond the Griffin in the Strand. 


Teedless to say, the Lord Mayor 
has always extended his hospi- 
tality to the Monarch. Thus the late 
Queen graced the City by her presence 
in the first year of her reign, when Sir 
John Cowan became mayor. Sir John 
was made a baronet, but so quickly do 
the rulers of the City pass from view that 
the baronetcy has become extinct. 


better fate has been dealt out to 

the baronetcy of Sir John Key, 
who was Lord Mayor from 1830-2, and 
received William I1V. and his Queen, 
Adelaide, who were crowned at West- 
minster just a year later. Sir John, who 
was a wholesale stationer, lost some of 
his popularity during his second term 
of office when he advised the King and 
his Ministers not to come to the City 
on account of the supposed popularity of 
the Duke of Wellington. The visit, 
however, passed off satisfactorily, and he 
was made a baronet in 1831. 


WILLIAM 


IV. AND QUEEN ADELAIDE DINING IN 
THE GUILDHALL 


On the occasion of the visit of the King and Queen at the inaugural 
dinner by Alderman Key to the Mayoralty of London, 
November 9, 1830 
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A [ehe present baronet, the Rev. Sir John Kingsmill Causton Key, 

who is his grandson, is a missionary of the Universities Mission 
to Central Africa and Canon of Zanzibar. 
remember that the late Queen honoured the City in the last year 
of her reign by the progress she made eastward on a bright 


It is interesting to 


afternoon (March 8, 1900), which none of 
us who saw it will forget, when the Lord 
Mayor and his dignitaries met her on 
the Embankment. 


H« carriage and four swept down 

the Embankment amid a storm 
of cheers.. Atthe Temple steps marking 
the. bounda‘ies of the City the Lord 
Mayor in full robes and Sheriffs and 
Aldermen and the Sword-bearer met her. 
The Lord Mayor, bowing low, went 
through the form of presenting the sword 
and receiving it back. Her Majesty was 
graciously pleased to dispense with his 
offer to accompany her through the 
City. In presenting the sword the Lord 
Mayor said :— 


Your ancient and most loyal 
welcomes your Majesty. 


The Queen, remembering the great and 
patriotic exertions recently made by the 
City, said so that all might hear :— 


I wish to thank you for all that my City has 
done. 


The Lord Mayor answered :— 


Your Majesty’s most gracious words will be 
ever treasured in our hearts, 


City heartily 


fter the Crown the Premier, for 
the Lord Mayor always has the 
Prime Minister at his hospitable board 
in the Guildhall on November 9. This 
year the presence of Lord Salisbury will 
be eagerly awaited by the whole world, 
for he issure to have something to say 
about South Africa, 
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The New Sheriffs of London and their Wives. 


MRS. JOSEPH BELL. 
The wife of Sheriff Bell 


ee London is proud of its new sheriffs was 

indicated by the extraordinary variety 
of interests represented at the recent sheriffs’ 
breakfast at the time of their inauguration, 
and Mr. Alderman Bell and Mr. Horace 
Marshall will have the good wishes of a very 
large number of people who are quite outside 
the usual run of those whom the City of 
London delighteth to honour. Alderman Bell, 
the senior sheriff, is a member of a great 


Alice Hughes 


brewery firm, the Wenlock Brewery Company, 
but his interests are various, and among other 
things he is an “ Odde Volume.” Mr. Horace 
Marshall is head of the great publishing and 
newspaper distributing house, Horace Maishall 
and Son. He numbers among his friends 
many eminent Nonconformists who are not 
often to be found in the-City, including Mr. 
Silas Hocking, Mr. Hugh Price Hughes, Mr. 
James Bowden of the Religious Tract Society, 


MRS. 
The wife of Sheriff Marshall 


Downey 


HORACE MARSHALL 


and Mr, Frederick Atkins of the Home MWes- 
senger. This time next year we shall doubtless 
have to greet Sir Joseph and Lady Bell and Sir 
Horace and Lady Marshall. Mr. Marshall’s 
house is called ‘The Chimes,” a premonition 
doubtless of a successorship to Sir Richard 
Whittington as Lord ,Mayor. The official 
duties of the sheriffs could not it is universally 
admittea have been placed in abler hands during 
the historic year of the King’s coronation. 


ALDERMAN AND SHERIFF BELL 


Stereoscopic Co. 
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SHERIFF HORACE BROOKS 


Stercoscopic Co. 


MARSHALL, J.P. 
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Stereoscopic Co. 


SIR JOSEPH DIMSDALE 


Who will become Lord Mayor of London for the current year next Saturday, has been 
M.P. for the City of London since last year. He became an alderman in 1891 
and sheriff in 1894 
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Mayoress 


of London. 


LADY DIMSDALE 


The wife of the new Lord Mayor of London, was before her marriage Miss Beatrice 
Holdsworthy. A couple of years ago Lady Dimsdale and her husband 
celebrated their silver wedding 
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MR. FRANK BOOR 
Picture by Mr. Langfier 


hen two men come before the public with - 


voices that blend well togetker, and 
who have made a thorough study of the art of 
duet singing, they are bound to succeed. Mr. 
Frank Boor and Mr. Mervyn Dene are two 
such men. Their duets are generally hu- 
morous, such as “ The Golden Goose,” ‘ Two 
Gay Owls,” and “ Tenor and Baritone.” 


hey are also excellent scloists and choose 
songs of a more classical description in 
order to make their programme varied, and 
also to show that they are capable of better 
things. But the public as a iule want 
amusing, and I know of no other duettists 
who can satisfy the public taste in the same 
degree as Frank Boor and Mervyn Dene. 


r. Boor hails from Rio de Janeiro and 
was educated at Dulwich College. He 

is descended from Mr. Pope Barrington Black- 
ford, who once owned Osborne House. He 
has had great experience on the operatic 
stage and consequently throws his whole 
heart and soul into his singing. Like most 
operatic singers he knows where to score his 
points. Thus his songs and duets are sung 
with a great amount of intelligence and spirit. 


if 

M Besides being an excellent singer he is 
an admirable accompanist. He is also the 
organist and choirmaster of St. Mary Magda- 
lene’s Church, Paddington, a church in which 
the Duke of-Newcastle takes more than ordi- 
nary interest. Mr. Dene is the son of the 
popular Occy Dene, formerly of the Neilgherry 
Hills, Madras. He made his first appearance 
at the London Ballad Concerts at Queen’s 
Hall, and scored a big success on that occa- 
sion. 


Dene is a good*all-round musician. 


Ms Fanny Wentworth, who is now 
appearing in the amusing triple bill 
at the Court Theatre, has been called the 
“Corney Grain in Petticoats,’ She was 
educated as a solo pianist and was a pupil 
of Sir Julius Benedict. She played in public 
under her own name of Fanny Albert, but 
being “ stage-struck ” left the concert platform 
for the “boards” and obtained her first 
engagement with Mr. Charles Wyndham. 


Ate playing in comic opera all over the 

world her friends suggested that she 
should try her hand at “musical sketches.” 
Her first attempt was at a Hampstead concert, 
and the title of-her sketch was Ax Up-to-Date 
At Home. This was so successful that she 
abandoned her operatic career and gave 
“musical sketches” at concerts and in draw- 


ing-rooms, 


PEOPLE WHO 
AMUSE SOCIETY. 


|) the “season” she is to be 

found at all the most fashionable “ at 
homes” in London. Her pianoforte tech- 
nique is marvellous, her singing is excellent, 
and her powers of imitation wonderful. Any- 
one who has had the pleasure of hearing her 
play her pianoforte transcription of “Her 
Golden Hair was Hanging down her Back” 
as Mendelssohn, Gounod, Chopin, Grieg, or 
Liszt would have written it, would at once say 
that it was a veritable musical triumph. Her 
imitations of May Yohe, Yvette Guilbert, and 
others cannot be surpassed by any other 
artist. After leaving the Palace Theatre in 
1895, where she was engaged for two weeks 
but remained nine months, she appeared 
before Patti and was personally complimented 
by the great singer. She was then engaged 
for three house parties at Lord Iveagh’s 
mansion in Norfolk, where she appeared 
before royalty three times. 


er next engagement was in New York, 
and she was so successful there that 

she and Loie Fuller went on a tour through 
the United States. As they played in a 
different town each night it must indeed be 
considered a record tour. Miss Wentworth 
has also visited South Africa and Australia, 


MISS FANNY WENTWORTH 
This picture is by Whitlock 


and has always obtained most enthusiastic 
receptions in those countries. The most 
remarkable thing about her tours is that she 
never takes a note of written music with her, 
but relies entirely upon her memory for 
everything. . 


[TD°™s the last year or so there has sprung 

into existence a party of excellent 
singers in costume called the Musketeers. I 
had the pleasure of hearing them one night 
when they were at the Court Theatre, and I 
must say that I was agreeably surprised. 
Their finished singing was a welcome change 
from the too often feeble farce or short play 
that usually precedes the principal piece of 
the evening. 
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MR. MERVYN DENE 
Picture by Mr. Langfier 


cast included Mr. Reginald Groome, 
Mr. George Whitehead, Mr. Arthur 


ab he 


Appleby, Mr. Tom Morton, and Mr. Wolseley 


Charles. All are excellent singers, and 
amongst other items they gave us the follow- 
ing well-known ditties: “Here’s a Health 
unto .His Majesty,” “ Here’s to the Maiden 
of Bashful Fifteen,” “ Drink to Me only with 
thine Eyes,” and “ Long ago in Alcala.” Mr. 
Tom Morton also gave us a graphic déscrip- 
tion of “ Uncle Creeps’s Ghost Story,” and the 
whole performance ended with “ The Baby on 
the Shore,” rendered in a most amusing 
manner by all the party. The Musketeers 
are In great request at private houses as well 
as at theatres and music-halls, so much so: 
that they have had to form two parties in 
order to fulfil all their engagements. 


ORS of the very best whistlers in London is 

Mr. Charles Capper, the. brother of Mr. 
Alfred Capper, the thought-reader. His 
whistling is an artistic treat. He produces 
the trills and runs and all marks of expres- 
sion in’ a most marvellous manner. As a 
rule he takes songs such as “I'll sing thee 
Songs of Araby” or “Il Bacio,” and renders 
them in such a way as to elicit rounds of 
applause from his audience. 


Gai Capper can silence the rowdiest 

member at any smoking concert. 
When he appears on the platform he obtains. 
the heartiest of greetings and then the room 
settles down to listen to him. Before he 
commences you can hear a pin drop. It only 
shows that anything done in an artistic 
manner can be quite as much, or even more so, 
appreciated as the terrible comic song that 
one inevitably. hears at nearly all smoking 
concerts, 


M:* David Devant, the ‘famous illusionist 

and conjurer, has given performances 
for eight years at the Egyptian Hall. He is. 
now touring the provinces with enormous 
success and proposes to stay away from 
London for three years to develop a number 
of new mysteries. The provincial company 
of Maskelyne and Cooke (of. which Mr. 
Devant is managing partner) is the largest 
and most complete magical show that has 
ever toured in this or any other country. 
The secrets are preserved by an ingenious. 
division of labour. Each workman is screened 
from his fellows, and so by this method no 
man knows enough about the tricks to give 
them away. Mr, Devant is noted for his 
“hand shadows,” and has written a little book 
on the subject which is excellently illustrated 
by Mr. Ernest Stuart. 
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PLAYS, MUSIC, AND OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS 


Week by Week. 


MISS MARGARET DOUGLAS, WHO PLAYS “THE BELLE OF NEW YORK” ON TOUR 
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IMEUDS IPLILILIGI Ge 


The Immense Popularity of 


MISS BOWMAN 
As the Bowery Girl in Mr. Greet's company 


he new Century Theatre is to reopen its 
doors with the old century success, 
The Belle of New York. Of all the musical 
plays landed in this country from America 
only The Belle of New York made much 
money, and precious little even of that 
spoil was taken back to the United States. 
Most of it remained here with Messrs. Wil- 
liamson and Musgrove, lessees of the Shaftes- 
bury Theatre, and the portion carried away to 
New York by Mr. George W. Lederer, the 
clever manager who produced the piece, must 
have since’ been laid out by him in this 
country on two or three productions that did 
not quite succeed. These were Zhe American 
Beauty and The Casino Girl at the Shaftes- 
bury and Zhe Belle of Bohemia at the 
Apollo. 


ge hat The Belle of New York was-an 
undoubted and deserved success the 
vast majority of playgoers in this country will 
freely admit. Itwas a fine brisk show that rattled 
along merrily from start to finish. The com- 
pany knew their business and they did it, 
working with goodwill, spirit, and loyalty that 
were pleasurable to witness. Mr. George W. 
Lederer exhibited great ability in producing 
that success, and the ablest of our managers 
took tips from him that have since been given 
effect in the smartened performances that we 
see at the Gaiety, the Lyric, and elsewhere. 


hé Belle of New York was produced in 
London at the Shaftesbury on April 12, 
1898, and ran there for 699 performances. 
The book was written by Hugh Morton and 
the music by Gustave Kerker, at whose 
request the following strange line appeared 
on the programme. ‘In extenuation. - The 
author and composer beg to say that what- 
ever their play may be, it is all that is claimed 
for it.” The bridesmaids, drummer boys, and 
the chorus included a great number of attrac- 
tive young ladies attractively dressed, and the 
only particulars in which the piece, generally 
speaking, suffered in comparison with a 
London production of a musical play was, firstly, 
in the general appearance of the chorus men 
and, secondly, in the rather inferior scenery. 
American musical productions in this country 
are not famous for scenery, and it will hardly 
be claimed that the male portion of their 
choruses have as good stage presence as those 
to be found in London. 


Ichabod Bronson Mr. Dan Daly 
ir. Harry Davenport 
. James E. Sullivan 
. G. K. Fortescue 
. Frank Lawton 
Mr. G. A. Schiller 
. William H. Sloan 
ir. William Gould 
. D, T. Macdonald 
. Lionel Lawrence 
Ir. Leslie Stiles 
. Roberts 
ir. Alber Wallerstedt 
Miss Edna May 
Miss Phyllis Rankin 
Miss Mabel Howe 
Miss Helen Dupont 
Miss Ella Snyder 


Harry Bronson - - 


Karl von Pumpernick | 
“Doc” Sniffkins - 
“ Blinky Bill” McQuirk 
Kenneth Mug - - 
Count Ratst Rattato 
Count Patst Rattato 
Mr, Twiddles 

Mr. Snooper 

bill Breeze 

Mr. Peeper - 

William = - 

Violet Gray 

Fifi Fricot - 

Kisste Fitzgarter 

Cora Angelique - 
Mamie Clancy - 


THE FIRST CAST OF THE PLAY 
At the Shaftesbury Theatre, April 12, 1898 


M"* Lederer’s company at the Shaftesbury 

included several artists whose names 
though now well known here were not familiar 
before Zhe Belle of New York became a 
London success. Mr. Dan Daly, a very droll 
comedian, only remained a few weeks, but his 
stay was long enough to enable him to become 
a thorough favourite. After his departure the 
part was played for the remainder of the long 
run by Mr. Harry Davenport, Mr. ‘Frank 
Turner coming in for a few weeks as Bronson, 
jun., until Mr. W. P. Carleton was brought 
over to fill that part. The one personality in 
the whole combination that was to make a 
sensation turned out to be Miss Edna May, 
whose maiden name was Edna May Pettie, 
the wife of Mr. Titus, a small-part actor since 


Barnes, Brown & Bell 


MISS GRACE E. LESLIE 
‘As Cora Angelique in Mr. Greet’s company 
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“The Belle of New York.” 


MISS MAGGIE DARLING 
As Fifi, the French Girl, in Mr. Greet's company 


seen here in Zhe Belle of Bohemia. Her 
admirable expression of demute innocence 
made her a perfect representative of the 
Salvation’ Army lass and her name was soon 
on everyone’s lips in London, 


otwithstanding the attentions showered 
upon the beauties of the American 
company it has to be admitted that no mar- 
riages between the belles and our aristocracy 
took place. The romance of the engagement 
was confined to four members of the company. 
Mr. Carleton fell in love with and married 
Miss Toby Claude, a young lady that played 
Fifi Fricot for a few weeks, and Miss Phyllis 
Rankin, the original Fifi, has since become the 
wife of Mr. Harry Davenport. ; 


Weg Belle of New York did not make a hit’ 

at the Casino Theatre, New York, and 
when managers on the other side saw how it 
went here they began to look upon the 
conquest of London as an easy affair. Since 
then they have sent us E/ Cafitan and 
The Mystical Miss,,composed by Sousa, 
An American Beauty, The Casino Girl, 
The Belle of }\Bohemia, The Fortune 
Teller, The Girl from Up There, and The 
Whirl of the Town. Of all these pieces 
The Fortune Teller best deserved success, 
but it did not win it. None of the others 
caught on to any extent, and thus 7he Belle 
of New York remains the only one to be 
regarded as a success, whilst its chief attrac. 
tion, Miss Edna May, is playing here now. in 
another piece and apparently making London 
her home. 


ips the provinces Morton and Kerker’s piece 

is as great a favourite as any musical 
play on the road. Mr. Musgrove started the 
tour of his No. 1 company at Dublin on 
August 22, 1898, and that of No, 2 at Mar- 
gate on August 8 in the same year. The two 
companies have since been merged into one 
and have performed about 1,100 times. Mr. 
Ben Greet has four companies in the provinces 
in the same wonderful play, and success 
follows them everywhere, the total number of 
representations given by his companies being 
something over 1,600. In South Africa a 
juvenile company has been playing it, and 
India, Japan, as well as Austialia, all are 
familiar with the strains and the words of 
“ They always follow me.” 
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Miss Ruth Davenport in “Gretna Green” at the Alhambra. 


DRAWN BY CHARLES A. BUCHEL 


Miss Davenport plays the part of Lady Kitty, who 1s surreptitiously married by the blacksmith to Charles Graham 
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“Gretna Green” as a Ballet at the Alhambra. 


The beadle (Mr. Coventry) and the recruiting party who try to enlist Charles Graham 


Hana 


The showman and his mummers Columbine (Miss Patty Ryder) and Harlequin (Miss Edith Slack) 
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“Gretna Green” as a Ballet at the Alhambra. 


Hana 


This picture shows the blacksmith (Mr. Ian Colquhoun) marrying the runaway pair, Charles Graham and Lady Kitty (played by Mr, Lytton Grey and Miss Ruth Davenport) 
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THE PRINCIPAL MEN CHARACTERS 


Mr. Bromley Davenport plays the part of Sir George 
Orreyd, created by Mr. Vane Tempest 


M rs. Patrick Campbell will soon follow Mr. 

Charles Hawtrey’s footsteps, for she 
opens at the Knickerbocker Theatre, New 
York, on December 30, returning in May. 
Before that. she will give three matinées 
of a play by Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson, Beyond 
Human Power. Bjornson is already known 
at the Royalty by A Gauntlet, which was 
produced there in January, 1894. Long- 
mans published a beautiful edition of the 
play as translated by Mr. Osman Edwards, 
who has since given usa book on the Japanese 
theatre. Mrs. Campbell deserves the best 
thanks ofall playgoers, for her management of 
the Royalty has been marked by. high artistic 
impulses—think only of The Happy Hyfo- 
crite and The Fantasticks. Her present 
revival of Mrs. Tangueray is masterly in 
every detail and should not be missed. 
Mr. Hawtrey has, as I anticipated, captivated 
American playgoers. 


he venue of Zhe New Vorkers at the 
New ‘York Casino, the birthplace of 
The Belle of New York, is the studio of an 
American photographer at Earl’s Court. The 
music of Zhe New Vorkers, which is illus- 
trated elsewhere in this issue, has been 
composed by Ludwig Englander. Sooner or 
later it is likely to be seen in London. 


r, Justin Huntly McCarthy’s play, Zf / 
were King, has proved a success at 
the Garden Theatre, New York, where Mr. 
E. H. Sothern is playing in it. The central 
figure is the inimitable Villon, made popular 
in this country by Stevenson’s charming essay 
and in America by Mr. Mosher’s beautiful 
(and presented) edition of Mr. John Payne’s 
translation. Miss Cissy (now billed as 
“ Cecilia”) Loftus plays the part of Villon’s 
sweetheart. I believe that Miss Julie Opp, 
who has been playing Miss Lily Hanbury’s 
part in Zhe Royal Rival in New York, may 
be seen in Miss Loftus’s 7é/e in London, 


IN THE REVIVAL OF 


Mr. Gerald du Maurier is the Captain Ardale, created by 
Mr. Ben Webster, now in The Sentimentalist 


PLAYNOTES. 


M*® Beatrice Edwards was the well-known 

possessor of a beautiful voice long 
before she became a member of a thea- 
trical company. In June, 1898, full of nervous 
fears, she made her début as Muriel in The 
Old Guard at the Theatre Royal, Dublin. 
The engagement of the company there ex- 
tended over four weeks, in each one of which 
a change was made in the programme. The 
comic operas performed included Pefita, 
Olivette, and Madame Favart, in all of 
which she appeared. 


Bassano 


MISS BEATRICE EDWARDS 


The new prima donna in A Chinese Honeymoon at 
the Strand Theatre 
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“THE SECOND MRS. TANQUERAY” 


* mon one. 


Biograph 
AT THE ROYALTY 


Mr. George Arliss plays the part of Cayley Dr'ummle, 
created by Mr. Cyril Maude 


hen almost immediately an engagement 
followed to play Mimosa in 7he Geisha 
on tour. For two years she continued in that 
and only resigned it at last to play Maia 
(another of Miss Tempest’s parts) in A Greek 
Slave. Her appearance at the Strand Theatre, 
where she is the Princess Soo Soo in 4 
Chinese Honeymoon, made an excellent im- 
pression, and there is little probability of her 
being permitted to leave London for long. 


revious to going onthe stage Miss Edwards. 
was one of the Royal Welsh Choir, and 
had the honour of singing before Queen Vic- 
toria. She was only sixteen when she became 
a member of that celebrated organisation, with 
which she paid a professional visit to the 
World’s Fairat Chicago in 1893. Miss Edwards 
is a native of Cardiff and confesses that her 
real ambition in life is to play a good part in 
a successful drama. Her only superstition 
connected with the theatre is a very uncom- 
She believes that it is unlucky to 
whistle in a dressing room. Miss Edwards. 
lives at Holland Park, and in addition to being 
a charming singer is an adept at tennis. 


JN very much respected manager has passed 
away in the person of Mr, John 
Cavanah, the acting manager of Her Majesty’s. 
Theatre, Aberdeen, the U/tima Thule of 
playland. He had played with Mr. Henry 
Irving in the stock company at the Prince’s. 
Theatre, Manchester (his native town), nearly 
forty years ago. ‘Two of his sons have joined 
“the” profession. Unlike most theatrical 
people he was an ardent Radical‘in politics. 
apes Stage Society is to open its short: 
season with the production of Mr, 
Shaw’s strange play, 477s. Warren’s Pro- 
Jession. That clever young actor, Mr. 
Granville Barker, who is now playing ‘in 
Becky Sharp, is responsible for a four-act 
comedy entitled 7he Marrying of Ann Leete,, 
which will be produced later in the season, 
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Miss Edna May’s Sister in “Kitty Grey.” 


Bassano 


Miss Jane May is the sister of Miss Edna May, and is now playing a small part in Kitty Grey at the Apollo Theatre 
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Plays which are Amusing New York Audiences. 


Byron 


“THE BELLE OF NEW YORK’S” DESCENDANT AT THE CASINO—‘*THE NEW YORKERS” 


Mr. Dan Daly, who created the part of Ichabod Bronson in London, is playing in this piece 


Byron 
“THE LITTLE DUCHESS,” IN WHICH ANNA HELD APPEARS 
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Miss Lily Brayton in “The Last of the Dandies.” 


AS LADY BLESSINGTON’S LOVE-SICK NIECE, HENRIETTA POWER. 


Stereoscopic Co, 


Miss Brayton, who made such a great success in Twelfth Night, plays the part of Lady Blessington's niece, who falls in love with D'Orsay’s long-lost son, Lord Raoul 
Ardale. Miss Brayton is the wife of Mr. Oscar Asche, whois shown on the following page 
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Mr. Oscar Asche in his Dressing-room at the Garrick. 


COPYRIGHT FLASHLIGHT PHOTOGRAPH SPECIALLY TAKEN FOR THIS JOURNAL. 


pets mae? 


b 


Mr. Oscar Asche plays the part of the Portuguese Jew, Maldonado, in Mr. Pinero’s great play, Iris. This picture, taken by Mr. F, G, Hodsoll, shows Maldonado 
about to change after the ‘first act for his flannel suit of the second 
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FRIEND OF MY YOUTH. =. - 


A COMPLETE STORY. By W. Pett Ridge. 


She was supposed to resemble me when [ 

was about twenty-two—quite a girl, my 
‘dears. On this point there existed difference 
of opinion, and I admit that even then the 
likeness was not by any means absolute ; she 
looked taller than I was and gazed at the 
world always with a slight air of astonishment. 
We saw each other first in a Grosvenor Street 
studio and, of course, afterwards she was at 
our place for some time. When | left to get 
married she left, too; my dear mother said 
that the sight of her would always be a re- 
minder of the great loss she had sustained, 
which, seeing that my dear mother had spent 
five hard years in trying to find a partner for 
me was, perhaps, a slightly exaggerated way 
of putting it. Anyhow, when we came back 
from Spain—we went out by a P. and O. 
boat; my dears, never go for your honey- 
moon on a P. and O. boat, the Bay is too 
dreadful for anything—when we came back 
from Granada there she was to receive us. I 
was glad. The house in Hyde Park 
Gardens was new to me; the furniture and 
everything in it was new, and her presence 
seemed a pleasant reminder of my unmarried 
life. Poor Mr. Pugh was a busy man in the 
City at that time, and I suppose the responsi- 
bility of a young wife made him more anxious 
than ever; he left the house every morning 
at half-past eight and never returned excepting 
on Saturdays before half-past six, sometimes 
1 quarter toseven. If I had known then as 
much about domestic management as I have 
learnt since I could have busied myself with 
looking after the servants, but my mother had 
kept me in a state of careful ignorance of this 
in order, as she said, that I might concentrate 
my mind on French and music. Consequently 
I was a mere child in the hands. of the 
servants, and I turn scarlet even now on 
thinking of the way they imposed upon me. 
Thank goodness, my girls will be _ better 
prepared, 

You can understand in these circumstances 
how the presence of someone of about my 
own age made company for me. I used to 
cry a good deal at about this time when I was 
alone, I remember, but she always remained 
calm.and unemotional, and it was in glancing 
at her and noticing her attitude of restraint 
that I tried to emulate her and put my little 
troubles out of my mind. Poor Mr. Pugh 
admired her greatly, but this I did not mind 
at that period, and it was not until after my 
first girl arrived—the one who is to be the 
Hon. Mrs. Lane-Shoreham if all goes 
well — that I began~ to feel some slight 
animosity, a suggestion of resentment in 
regard to her. My illness had pulled me 
down and { went away later with the nurse 
and baby to my aunt’s in Leicestershire ; my 
poor husband’s engagements in the City 
allowed him to run down at the end of weeks 
only. It was on one of these occasions that 
he made a remark which I shall never, never 
forget. 

“Jane,” he said, patting my face, “you 
are getting quite plump.” 

I was pleased with this at the time and 


accepted it as a compliment. Later on when 
I returned I went straight to my woman in 
Great Castle Street because, having been 
away in the country for so long, I hadn’t a 
thing fit to wear, and her look-of surprise 
when she glanced at the new measurements 
recorded by the tape measure gave me pause 
for a moment. 

“Madam,” she said seriously, “you will 
have to take exercise.” 

“Do let us refrain from bothering,” I 
remarked, “about things that don’t matter, 
One can’t be always young and slim.” 

“One should endeavour to remain so.” 

“Of course, of course! But I am not 
going to get any stouter,” 

“T was about to express the same hope, 
madam.” 

“Besides everybody is the same nowa- 
days.” 

“ Nobody wants to be,” replied my dress- 
maker, I had not the patience to answer the 
woman, besides I could not think of anything 
to say. 

Poor Mr. Pugh was waiting dinner for me 
when I reached the house that evening and 
I noticed that he looked at me _ rather 


curiously, and I remember—he was a very 


humorous man sometimes—that he called 
me dear old double-chin. She was just 
opposite, and looking first at myself in the 
glass and then at her I felt that her presence 
was a sneer, and I knew that the day would 
come when | should hate her. Once or twice 
after that I found my poor husband gazing at 
her with an odd look of regretful admiration ; 
he would turn from her with a half-checked 
sigh to go down with me and help me into 
the brougham. We were getting on well at 
that time and the carriage was a_ birthday 
present from Mr. Pugh ; my medical man had 
urged me to take exercise, and I took it by 
permitting myself to be driven lazily in the 
Park for an hour every day, obtaining thus a 
vague assurance that if I continued to grow 
stout it was not my fault. Nowadays you 
girls have your calisthenic classes and 
your gymnastic clubs and your tennis and 
your cycling and your golf and your what not, 
but Iam speaking of over twenty years ago 
when it was considered rather hoydenish to 
take real exercise. It was at about this time 
that I took some patent tabloids or some- 
thing which guaranteed to preserve slimness, 
but either I had too long delayed taking the 
remedy or the remedy was no remedy at all, 
anyhow it made no difference to me. I could 
no longer wear Mary Anderson number twos, 
And all the time there was this girl in the 
house with the freshness of her early youth 
dulled but slightly and improved by this; 
still graceful, still with the slightly astonished 
look at everybody. 1 suggested once to poor 
Mr. Pugh that she should be sent away, but 


-he strongly objected, and the children, now 


growing up, declared that she was an orna- 
ment to the hous2, and I gave way to them. 
All the same I did not attempt to disguise my 
personal dislike, and it did not help me at all. 
As years went on, when visitors inquired with 
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gracious interest who she was, and showed 
astonishment on receiving the information, 
few things annoyed me more than this, and 
people who acted in this way. were never 
asked to the house again. 

I lost poor Mr. Pugh in ’gt, the early part 
of ’91—March | think it was. He had been 
so determ ned to make, as he used to phrase 
it, adequate provision for his wife and chil- 
dren—in this, to give him his due, he 
succeeded—that manlike he overworked him- 
self, and I had to wait on him hand and foot 
for quite three weeks. One of his last 
requests was that she should be brought up 
to his room, and at any other time I should 
have disregarded such a foolish desire, but | 
gave in, and the servants conducted her 
upstairs. My poor husband looked at her 
happily without saying a word whilst I turned 
my head and gazed at myself, or what I could 
see of myself, in the Psyche glass. He made 
a sign and they took her away. 1 turned 
and kneeled, crying at the side of the bed, 
and he smoothed the grey patch on my head. 

“ve been a happy man, Jane,” he said. 

“ But you are not going to leave me?” 

“Yes,” he said quietly, “1’m going to 
leave you.” 

There was, as I say, plenty of money, and 
I stayed on in the same house with the 
children. I felt disinclined for going out 
anywhere, I was more comfortable at home, 
and with nobody to urge upon me the neces- 
sity of taking exercise I néver on any 
consideration walked. On Sunday I drove to 
church and drove home again. My third 
chin came about this time. I made very few 
changes in the house, I even allowed fer to 
remain partly out of deference to poor Mr. 
Pugh’s admiration for her, until one day not 
long since we gave a dinner party to meet 
young Mr. Lane-Shoreham, who will shortly 
marry my—but [| think | told you. His 
mother came with him, a_ plain-spoken, 
aristocratic woman with whom some day 
when I am not thinking I shall quarrel. On 
being introduced to /er Lady Lane-Shoreham 
looked critically at the woman who had been 
something like myself twenty years before 
and who had never changed. 

“Your daughter,” she said condescend- 
ingly, “has some far-away resemblance to 
her mother.” 

That decided it. The next dav I arranged 
for her to leave. The girls protested, but I 
had made up my mind. That this contem- 
porary of mine should be taken for my own 
daughter made me feel more aged than 
anyone, however much she may have changed, 
cares to feel. My husband came originally 
from a city in Kent where a picture gallery 
had been recently built. I had her taken 
down from the walls, frame and all, packed in 
a case and sent off a free gift with my 
compliments to the manager of the art 
collection at Canterbury. 

Never have your portrait painted, my 
dears, in your early youth. It can be nothing 
but a terrible reminder of the fact that day 
by day you are growing old, growing old. 
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THE BRAN PIE. 


By Adrian Ross. 


t is rather a pity that the facetious M. Paul Blouét, who prefers to 
call himself Max O’Rell—Max being German, O’ Irish, and 
Rell nothing in particular—should have inaugurated his promotion 
to the Figaro by an attack on the Duke of York for his proceedings 
in Canada. After all, though it might have been more gratifying for 
the Duke to answer French Canadians in their own Janguage, one 
fails to see where the alleged discourtesy of using English comes in. 
Presumably the Duke’s French is not so ready as “ Max O’Rell’s” 
English. The Canadians spoke to his Royal Highness in their native 
language, which he understood ; he replied in his own language, which 
they understood. Why was he more discourteous than they? But 
perhaps the Gallic humorist thinks that the French Canadians 
ought to have used English out of compliment to the Duke and the 
Duke replied in French out of compliment to them. 


he fact is, M. Paul’s head is becoming rather too large for his 
London hat. I presume that as a well-dressed Frenchman 
he wears a London hat. Nature intended him for a commercial 
traveller, circumstances made him a schoolmaster. He compromised 
and became a popular lecturer. After travelling in his peculiar 
brand of humour, compounded of Voltaire, Mark Twain, and water, 
he has acquired the reputation on each side of the Channel of being 
a person of importance on the other side. His English fame has 
doubtless helped him to a position on the Fzgavo staff; this again will 
doubtless give him credit in London, and he will establish a sort of 
cross-ruff in reputations, which may take him far. 


he Buller incident has set the world talking, and the section of 
politicians that happens to be out of office has seized the 
opportunity for exciting local feeling, and as far as possible public 
opinion, against the set of politicians in office. It is always much 
easier to get up enthusiasm over a man than over a measure. The 
anger felt at the sudden dismissal of the too-outspoken general, so 
far as it is genuine and not party anger, is probably due to the 
profound ignorance of military matters and distaste for discipline 
existing in the nation generally, and more especially in the press. 
To the average journalist Sir Redvers Buller is a brave gentleman, 
who with much courage, if little tact, has come down to fight his 
critics on their own ground and has incidentally provided them and 
others with a good deal of interesting “copy.” For this trifling 
indiscretion he is dismissed from his command and put on half-pay. 
Naturally this is enough to make the ink boil on a man’s pen and 
the cocoa hiss in his breakfast cup. 


ut what has been done in this case more than happened to quite 
a number of French generals and officers at the hands of the 
Marquis de Gallifet and of General André? Several distinguished 
soldiers expressed themselves with more zeal than discretion during 
the Dreyfus agitation. Instantly they were transferred to inferior 
berths, or retired, or in other ways pulled up short. And 
the reason was simply that if generals and officers in command 
are to become party politicians and polemical orators, and 
generally to lay their cases before the man in the street, there is 
at once an end to military discipline. 


might suggest for the next election a revival of the old political 
thyme that was said to have sung James II. out of three 
kingdoms. The burden needs but one letter altering :— 
Lilli Bullero, Buller-a-la; 
or still better for the Opposition :— 


Liberal hero, Buller-a-la. 


The tune is a taking one and might very well be good enough to sing 
the Government out of a few seats in Devonshire. 


ome London papers have been kindly reproducing for us some of 
the cartoons in which American journalism celebrates the 
assumed commercial supremacy of the United States. At any rate 


the drawings are calculated to leave us withsome shreds of national 
pride. As yet we have a trace of artistic ability, of humour, of 
decent manners in our caricatures; but the John Bull of the 
American picture is a cross between the Irish politician of American 
comic papers and the gorilla. To our eyes he is even less like the 
ordinary Englishman than is the long-toothed, Dundreary-whiskered 
“A6édh! Yess!” personage of the Paris press. He is made, this 
American John Bull, to leave off his h’s, a fault whichis becoming 
increasingly rare, and to put them on in the wrong places, which was 
always far more unusual. And the American invasion, represented 
as universal and irresistible, becomes’ rather feeble when the papers 
condescend to explain the successes over which they are gloating. 
For instance, one American prize is the possession of Daly’s Theatre 
in London. Now this theatre, built, owned, and run by an English- 
man, with English pieces and companies, has nothing American 
about it but its name and the fact that the late Augustin Daly 
leased it and failed to. make it pay for a short season. 


gain, the fact that Americans have acquired some London 
theatres and that American pieces have been imported in 
numbers might be qualified by the other fact that a number of 
the pieces have failed, and that the managers have in some cases 
had to fall back on English plays. Another case of triumph is that 
Americans are received in the best English society—in fact, are 
among its leaders. Why not? It would be discreditable if they 
were voz received; for it would show either that they could not 
behave themselves or that English society was stupidly exclusive. 


he American invasion is no doubt a matter for British producers 
to consider carefully, but it is very far from being an accom- 
plished fact. The latest phase of it—the purchase of a big English 
tobacco business by an American trust—is worked by men who- 
declare their intention of capturing the British tobacco trade or 
losing a million sterling. They have already made some progress 
towards losing the million. The form of conquest which consists in 
buying up steamers or factories above their market value is one to 
which little opposition is likely to be made, but it is not a lasting 
conquest ; for the sellers will either keep the purchase money and 
buy up their old businesses when the purchasers have failed to make 
them pay or will start fresh concerns with the cash on an improved 
plan and undersell the buyers. 


eanwhile, if the United States are going to be supreme in Great 
Britain they are not getting on with their American predomi- 
nance. The Pan-American Exhibition at Buffalo, already a failure, 
was killed by the murder of'the President, and leaves a loss of some 
4,000,000 dollars. The other American republics, some of which — 
Mexico, Argentina, and Chili, for instance —make a respectable 
figure as states, have no wish to come under the control of the rough- 
rider from the north and the rule of the Monroe doctrine. 


| met a brainy Western man, 

And asked him, ‘‘O American” 
(Such speeches all begin with O!), 
‘What is the doctrine of Monroe?” 


He answered, ‘‘Sir, if you are bent 
To colonise our continent, 

We mean to make you ‘git’ and go— 
That is the doctrine of Monroe.” 


| asked, ‘‘Then should we treat you thus, 
If you are colonising us +” 

He answered, ‘‘ Not exactly, no, 

After the doctrine of Monroe.” 


“Then, sir, as far as | can tell 

You keep your own--and ours as well.” 
He answered me, ‘I guess that's so— 
That is the doctrine of Monroe.” 


‘‘In fact, the rule of life you use 

Is Heads, | win, and tails, you lose!” 
He answered, ‘Well, | want to know— 
That ts the doctrine of Monroe.” 
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Stereoscopic Co. 


NOVEMBER 6—PADEREWSKI 


gnace:-Paderewski, the greatest of living 
pianists, was born in Poland forty-one 
years ago. He began to learn the piano at 
the age of three, and before he was seven he 
was an accomplished player. Unlike most 
infant prodigies, however, he has more than 
fulfilled the promise of his precocious youth. 
For some years he taught music in Russia, 
but at the age of twenty-four he abandoned 
teaching and adopted the career of a pianist. 
On his first visit to London he appeared at 
St. James’s Hall (May 8, 1890) when he took 
the musical world by storm. The Duchess of 
Northumberland, who married the Duke in 
1868, is a sister of the present Duke of Argyll. 
She has ten children living, five sons and five 
daughters. Her eldest son, Earl Percy, has 
sat as M.P. for Kensington since 1895. Lord 
Rothschild, who is head of the English branch 
of the famous firm, is the son of the late 
Lionel Rothschild. His father was the first 
member of the Jewish faith to sit in the 
House of Commons, and Lord Rothschild is 
the first Jew to sit in the House of Lords. He 


BIRTHDAYS 
OF THE WEEK. 


Byrne 
NOVEMBER 7—DUCHESS OF NORTHUMBERLAND 


NOVEMBER 9—KING EDWARD VII. 


- Lady Maud Victoria. 


DAE: GALE ER 


RETURNS OF THE DAY” 


Russell 
NOVEMBER 8—LORD ROTHSCHILD 


was born in 1840, succeeded his uncle in the 
baronetcy in 1876, and was created Baron 
Rothschild of Tring in 1885. He was edu- 
cated at Trinity College, Cambridge, and is 
Lord Lieutenant of Bucks. The Duke of 
Fife was born in 1849, and succeeded his 
father in 1879. He married the King’s 
eldest daughter in 1889, and the same day a 
dukedom was conferred upon him. He has 
two children, Lady Alexandra Victoria and 
He is a K.T., and 
it is generally understood that the next vacant 
Garter will be conferred upon him. fs 
Majesty King Edward VII, was born 
November 9, 1841, and married, March ro, 
1863, Princess Alexandra of Denmark. He 
became King of England and Emperor of 
India January 22, 1901. Victor Emanuel, 
King of Italy, was born in November, 1869, 
and is the son of King Humbert, who was. 
assassinated in July, 1900. .Lord Burton is 
head of the famous firm of Bass and Co, He 
was created a baronet in 1882 and was raised 
to the peerage as Baron Burton in 1886. 


Downey 
NOVEMBER 10—DUKE OF FIFE 


NOVEMBER 11—KING OF ITALY DNS 
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Russell 


NOVEMBER 12—LORD BURTON 


THE TATLER 


Current Games, 


MR. W. J. OAKLEY 


Who has decided to retire from first-class 
football 


“he London Welsh Rugby Football Club 
was formed in London some fifteen years 
ago. It was composed of the most prominent 
Welsh players in the metropolis at the time, 
and also of men who were distinguishing 
themselves in the football field at Cambridge 
and Oxford, consequently their matches at 
that time were few and far between. The whole 
club consisted only, so I have been told, of 
about eighteen members. Within the last two 
years it has made huge strides and now has 
about one hundred members and can turn out 
three fifteens every Saturday. 


MR. A. T. B. DUNN 


An old Corinthian and International, now 
head master of Ludgrove, Where G. O. Smith 
and W. J. Oakley are assistant masters 


aie: captain of the London Welsh is Mr. 

W. Llewellyn, who has represented 
Wales on nine occasions, viz., v. England, 
Scotland, and Ireland in 1899, 1900, and 1got.. 
The vice-captain is Mr. Wallace H. Watts, 
who has represented the Principality on 
eleven occasions, viz., against England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland in 1892, 1893, 1894; and v. 
England and Ireland in 1895. Critics say he 
plays as good football now as he ever did. 
Another International who is in the team is 
Mr. R. T. Gabe. He, unfortunately, is unable 
to get off every Saturday owing to pressure 
of scholastic duties. 


ondoners had an opportunity last Saturday 
week of seeing both the ’Varsity Rugby 
teams. It is perhaps risky to form any 
definite opinion of the team from seeing them 
once, but it struck me that the real weakness 
of the Cambridge fifteen is behind the pack, 
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Sports, and Pastimes. 


MR. G. O. SMITH 


Captain and hon. secretary of the Corinthians 
Football Club 


where they are at sixes and sevens, though 
the forwards are a fairly powerful lot. In the 
Oxford match J. E. Raphael was playing 
against his old club, the Old Merchant 
Taylors’, but he could not enable Oxford to 
defeat them. I should say that Raphael is 
probably the best back in either of the 
’*Varsities, and his blue should be a certainty. 
I did not see anything to indicate that 
Oxford would have a walk-over on Decem- 
ber 32 at Queen’s, a result which many 
of their too enthusiastic friends have already 
been anticipating for them. 


THE LONDON WELSH RUGBY FOOTBALL CLUB 


The names are, reading from left to right: Back row—A. Bevan, J. F. Williams, W. L. Davies, R. Griffiths, J. Bookless, H. C. L. Lo d; Middle row—J. Dawson, 
T. Morgan, G. Evans, F. G. Williams, M. T. Williams, R. Williams, E. Morgan; Front row—S. C. Brown, W. M. Llewellyn, W. G. Hodge, R. Seaton 


? 
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4 Bes Cambridge Soccer 

team seem to have 
got into form very early, 
the old blues, Booker, 
Wright, Young, Driffield, 
and Braithwaite, being 
quite up to the standard 
of any five players at 
the University since 
the days of Fry, Oakley, 
and Smith. Booker, 
the Light “Blue centre 
forward, has a tremend- 
ous reputation at Cam- 
bridge, where he is 
generally regarded as a 
second G. O, Smith ; but! 
such pearls of price as 
G. O. are particularly 
rare, and I should be 
sorry to put Booker in the 


same class until he has shown what he can do against a really 


first-class defence. 


The lacrosse match between Kent and Surrey, which was played at Catford and 


won by Kent by 12 goals to 1 


URE IPA Tele 


[t will not be from any 

lack of energy of 
their captain, J. Ross, 
if the London Scottish 
do not come out in the 
very forefront of the 
metropolitan Rugby 
clubs before the end of 
the scason. A _ good 
type of the Scotch for- 
ward, Ross learned 
“scrum” work in that 
best of schools, Fettes 
College. Getting into 
the school fifteen in 
1895-6 when only fifteen 
he remained in .it for 
four years, captaining the 
side the last two seasons. 
In 1896-7, when Fettes. 
was cock school, he had 


with him as contemporaries such well-known players as D. B. MEneys 


penny and the present captain of the Cambridge fifteen. 


J remember some patriotic Old Westminsters telling me in the 1D ees the two years of his captaincy at Fettes he represented 


autumn of 1898 that R. N. Blaker was a far more clever forward 


than G. O. Smith. No doubt Blaker’s 
old schoolfellows formed their opinion 
from seeing how he made rings around 
second-class halves and backs, but ex- 
perience has shown that, good as Blaker 
is, he is not quite in the same class as 
the International centre forward. 


good. deal has been written and with 
reason on the advisability of re- 
producing the Welsh methods of defence 
in English Rugby football. It will not 
be the fault of Blackheath’s new captain, 
R. T. Skrimshire, if the tactics of the best 
Welsh players are not brought to the 
highest possible standard in that team at 
all events ; for R. T. S. not only learned 
the Welsh system in that soundest of 
schools, the Newport club, but showed 
himself in the three Internationals played 
by Wales in 1898-9 to be a master of 
strategy and finesse in their three-quarter 
line. His introduction to first-class foot- 
ball was in 1897-8, when he represented 
Newport throughout the season and with 
great success as one of the centre three- 
quarters. The three matches he played 
for Wales the following winter are the 
only Internationals in which he has taken 
part. This may be due to the fact that 
business brought him to London late in 


The room at Ludgrove where G. O. Smith and W. J. 
Oakley transact the business of the Corinthians Football 
Club. The desk has been used by the secretary of the 


Corinthians since the foundation of the club 


the Fettesian Lorettonians on their Christmas tour. Settling 


in London he joined the Scottish in 1899— 
1900, in which season he also represented 
the Anglo-Scots against the South of 
Scotland as well as the Rest of Scotland 
against the cities. 


ast season he was more successful, 
qualifying by his good play in these 
trials for a place in each of the three 
Internationals. A _ resolute, downright 
good worker, knowing how to use his 
feet, he also proved a welcome and 
valuable recruit for the Middlesex fifteen 
last season. 


hough Westminster School has not 
been writ so large in the university 
elevens of late years as its great rival of 
Charterhouse both Oxford and Cambridge 
had each last year an old “ pink” in 
theirteam. F. Young, the present cap- 
tain of the Cambridge “ Soccer” eleven, 
after getting his “pink,” in other words 
his colour, in the football eleven at West- 
minster in 1897, was captain of the school 
eleven two years later. As a forward 
he made his mark at once at Cambridge, 
getting his blue as a freshman last year. 
This year, if carly matches are any in- 
dication of the future, he is likely to 
have a fairly good side at his command 
to meet Oxford in the inter-university 


match, Since he left school he has played 
pretty regularly for the Old Westminsters. 
He qualified as a Corinthian last spring when 
he went on their Easter tour. M:.R. R. 


the season and that he has since identified 
himself with English football. Living at 
Greenwich he naturally joined the Blackheath 
club, for which he has played ever since. 


Stearn Davidson 
MR. R. T. SKRIMSHIRE MR. J. ROSS 


Captain of Blackheath F. C. Captain of the London Scottish F. C. 


MR. F. YOUNG 


Captain of Cambridge University Association F. Cc. 


/ 
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GOLFING NOTES. 


GBS change in the golfing conditions 

in the last twenty-five or thirty 
years is a curious one,.and there are 
those who deem the change not alto- 
gether for the better. The improvement 
in clubs and balls, the enlargement 
and improvement of putting greens, the 
widening of courses and the hardening 
of the fair way of the green have all 
tended to change the character of the 
game. Physical strength is now a 
much more important factor than it 
used to be, and the golfer who in the 
old time would have ranked as a first- 
class player owing to his straightness 
and his skill with the iron and putter 
has now to take second rank owing to 
his inability to drive 200 yards. 


Bt the change which the veterans 

most deplore is the kind of links 
over which so much golf is now played. 
There was, of course, inland golf in the 
old time as at Pérth, Bruntsfie!d, and 
Blackheath, but it still bore some sem- 
blance to the seaside article. The land 
was common land, the turf immemorial, 
and the hazards were all natural. The 
made bunker was unknown, and hedges and 
walls and trees were not found on the old 
inland courses, at any rate anywhere near the 
line of play. As one poet sings :— 


Stone walls do not a hazard make, 
Nor hedges, stiles, and trees, 

Though inland golfers sometimes take 
An artless pride in these. 


ut the old commons were far too few in 
number to afford space for the great 
army of new golfers, and golf courses have 
been made in places where it is hardly too 
much to say that had there been no other 
ground available the game would never have 


been invented. As another poet has it :— 
Already agricultural lands 
Have felt the golfer's might, 
A most palatial clubhouse stands 
On many a cow-byre’s site. 
I think our fathers played of yore 
A different game from ours, 
Their club a shanty on the shore 
And whins their choicest flowers. 
On common lands those veterans played 
Their shrewd and thrifty rounds; 
No wastrel wight had ever made 
A course on private grounds. 
nd yet another sar- 
castic golfer of the 
old school thus-delivers 
himself in the pages of 
Blackwood :— 

Pleasant it is to play golf 
over the lord of the manor's 
home park, to hole out on trim 
greens of velvet, to drive 
through close-cropped loamy 
turf, to carry the pigsty from 
the tee, and loft the watercress 
bed to the green. . . . But oh 
for the wish-wash of the sea, 
and the laird, and the doctor, 
and the major, and the old 
caddie—the humorous, keen, 
wicked wastrel—and the club- 
maker's shop with its smell of 
pitch and shavings, and the 
old play club with its third 
shaft and its sixth new head 


and—the old golf! 

It is impossible not 
to sympathise with 

such sentiments, impos- 

sible at least to those 

who stand midway _be- 

tween the new and the 


Of the West Herts Golf Club, Cassiobury Park. 


THE GOLF TOURNAMENT 


Vardon (the winner of the tournament) approaching 
the home green 


old order of golf. Much of the old charm and 
simplicity, the old “solemnity” as one 
veteran calls it, has undoubtedly passed from 
the game. On the other hand it must be 
admitted that in spite of all abuses golf at its 
best to-day has reached a higher plane of 
achievement than ever before. Perhaps the. 
soundest view of the matter is that of the 
preacher :— 

Say not thou, What is the cause that the former days 
were better than these? for thou dost not enquire wisely 
concerning this. ‘” 

“The continental golf season hardly begins 

till after Christmas, but already the 
great golf stream is setting southwards, and 
the various golf resorts are preparing to 
receive it. Chief among these is Pau in the 
Pyrenees, where everything points to an 
unusually busy and successful season. Pau 
has been called the continental St. Andrews, 
a title it well merits no less from its seniority 
than from the excellence of its links. Even 
compared with British golf clubs the Pau 
club can boast of considerable antiquity, for 


a! 


| 


GOLF AT CASSIOBURY PARK 
Crossing the river to the seventeenth tee 
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By Garden G. Smith. 


it was founded in 1856, and it has had 
a continuous and flourishing existence 
ever since. 


|Roga says that the course this year 

is in splendid condition, thanks 
to an exceptional rainfall, while a great 
improvement has been effected by the 
purchase of some’ extra land at the 
lower end of the links. The captain 
for the coming year is that fine golfer 
and good sportsman, Mr. Charles 
Hutchings, who has been a regular 
visitor to Pau for many winters. The 
committee includes Lord Kilmaine, 
Mr, J. R. Hutchison, Mr. Graeme Har- 
rison, Mr. A. de Lassence, and Mr. F. 
B, Jameson. The honorary secretary 
is Mr. N. McFarlane. The ladies’ club 
is presided over by Miss Craigie Hal- 
kett, who is captain, secretary, and 
handicapper rolled into one. The 
ladies are especially well looked after 
at Pau, for not only have they a links 
of their own but a large part of the 
clubhouse is given over to them 
entirely. 


Pp is an ideal wintering place for those 
who are fond of sports of all kinds. In 
addition to golf there is hunting and shooting, 
and there is a real tennis court. There are 
also race meetings at Tarbes in the spring. 


“he new Master of the Rolls, Sir Richard 

Henn Collins, is a golfer, and a very 

keen and sportsmanlike player. He is a 

regular visitor to Folkestone and is often to be 

found endeavouring to master the rolls on the 
Folkestone putting greens. 


OQ’ une porte soit ouverte ou fermée is an 

accepted fact everywhere except upon 
the golf green, for the question whether a gate 
which is usually open but found closed, or 
usually closed but found open, may be opened 
or shut by the players, or whether it must be 
accepted as found and not moved has given 
rise to much heated discussion. Those players 
who find the closed gate barring their progress 
naturally lean to the view that it ought to 
be opened, while their opponents whom it in 
no way baulks just as naturally entertain a 

‘ precisely opposite 
opinion, and so on. But 
inasmuch as a gate, if 
not a hazard in itself, is 
always part of a hazard, 
such as a hedge, a wall, 
or a fence, it would 
surely seem to be only 
in accordance with the 
spirit of the game that it 
must not be interfered 
with. What would be 
said of a player who 
proposed to move an old 
tin can lying in a bunker 
if it interfered with his 
stroke on the ground 
that the tin can usually 
reposed at the other end 
of the hazard, or that 
the last time he played 
round the can was the 
other way on? It is 
not otherwise with the 
gate. 
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he fashions for the coming 
winter now having taken a 
very definite form it is plain that 
the wise woman who knows her 
own figure will be more trium- 
phant than is even usually the 
case ; while on the other hand she 
who buys her clothes solely for 
their charms rather than for their 
suitability to her own shape is in 
danger of going further wrong 
than usual. The very variety in 
shape and style isa danger as is 
also the almost universal beauty 
of dress of the moment, for the 
weak will be more easily led away. 
One is sadly afraid that the short 
and plump may be captivated by 
the elaborate beauty of a three- 
quarter coat, though a trim bolero 
or basqued coat may display its 
more becoming but possibly more 
simple qualities beside it. And it 
is to be hoped that the very tall 
and thin and flat will please our 
senses by always appearing in one 
of the many different kinds of big 
loose coats, both those with a waist 
and a full basque or the particu- 
larly graceful picture coats. 


n spite of the straight-fronted 
corset and a generally im- 
proved carriage there are still, 
unfortunately, numbers of English 
women possessed of the peculiar 
thin figure so industriously cari- 
catured by our continental neigh- 
bours ; but now is their opportunity 
for being really becomingly gowned, 
‘for with big highwayman capes 
and loose sleeves and draped 
blouses their thinness becomes 
grace. It is a pity that thin 
women will not always realise 
that angularity is not lovely in a 
woman, and that if it be visible it 
is better to cover it up or drape 
and disguise it. Slimness is the 
most desirable thing possible,. but 
itis so often confused with lean- 
ness, and many—voung girls par- 
ticularly—are apt to pride them- 
selves on their excessively thin 
figures when a little additional 
plumpness would suit them so 
much better. 


owever, let us hope that ever- 
increasing good taste and 
intelligence will enable us all to 
look our loveliest this year, for un- 
doubtedly graceful fashions abound 
on every side. I am sure a more 
generally becoming gown could 
not be seen than a charming 
brown cloth walking dress or a 
slim sac coat. These two most 
original and becoming models were 
among many others equally desir- 
able that I have just seen in the 
tasteful showrooms of Mesdames 


A NOVEL COAT 


In scarlet cloth and stitched silk 
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Hancock and James in Grafton 
Street—over the well-known pic- 
ture gallery. The coat is a most 
striking garment carried out in 
bright poppy-red face cloth, ela- 
borately appliquéd with stitched 
glacé, and is one of the most novel 
and useful art’cles; as copied in 
cream cloth it is extremely smart 
for evening wear. Gowns are built 
at 8, Grafton Street, from £5 5s. 
upwards. Quite a speciality are 
the French models in day and 
evening gowns at most reasonable 
prices. 


Amne the millinery to be seen 
at Grafton Street are many 
really beaytiful hats in the long- 
haired white felts and beavers 
which will be so much worn during 
the dark winter days. Softened 
beneath the brim with tulle and 
lightly draped with panne, lace, 
or plumes, and sometimes with 
touches of ermine, these white hats 
are among the most delightful 
head-gear now to be seen. A 
pretty hat I also saw with warm 
admiration was in a soft shade of 
heliotrope beaver, the wide un- 
dulating brim being profusely 
threaded with velvet ribbon in a 
darker colour, while in front lightly 
rested a great bunch of autumnal 
foliage in all sorts of warm soft 
shades of browns and heliotropes. 
Another particularly smart and 
original hat was in dark blue felt, 
the two sides being sharply turned 
up against the crown making a 
peak at the back, which was 
quaintly laced with black and gold 
lace, while black ribbon and 
touches of gold formed the trim- 
ming. Among the toques I noticed 
one was a happy mixture of pale 
green and beaver colour in velvet, 
taffetas, and aerophane with a 
gracefully-poised green bird sur- 
mounting the crown and at the 
neck two large rosettes of velvet. 


Realising full well the importance 

of an_ excellent corset, 
Mesdames Hancock and James 
have made a special study of 
these, and are making several en- 
tirely different to suit every kind 
of figure. They are noted for the 
short French corset which they 
make to order in plain or brocaded 
coutille for £2 2s. and the Grafton 
corset for stouter figures is really 
perfection for reducing the figure ; 
these cost 2} guineas. Their re- 
storing corsets have been greatly 
recommended by eminent phy- 
sicians to be worn after illness ; 
£2 2s. is their price, and for even- 
ing wear their ribbon corsets zre 
most delightful. 
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‘The sketches which appear this week show 

admirably the best trend of the fashions 
now to be seen, and the home of pretty 
costumes from which they come is the source 


\ | essrs. D. H. Evans are always noted for 
the goodness of cut and excellent - 


MY LADY’S MIRROR. finish of their tailor-made coats and skirts, 


and this winter they have a more than 


of charming attire of all kinds. Messrs. D. usually large and attractive selection. They 
H. Evans of Oxford Street are always to |the front with new and have many becoming models in the beautiful Harris and 
becoming designs for gowns or coats, or indeed for anything the Sutherland tweeds of Scottish Home Industries fame, and these 
feminine mind has a fancy to buy and wear. They have that tweeds — so well known for their excellent wearing qualities — are 
quality, too, which appeals to so many women of always having more than ever fashionable this winter and are in even prettier 
ready a very large stock of excellent things for immediate wear, so colourings. With one’s mind still upon the useful I must tell my 


readers of the well-cut coats in that most desirable rain-resisting 
cloth which Messrs. Evans are showing for our use in bad weather. 
It will, indeed, be a comfort to the feminine mind that she can now go 
out in the rain looking as neat and attractive as on the sunniest day. 
No more sighs need be heard over the unattractiveness of water- 
proofs when one possesses one of these graceful sac or caped coats. 
They have the advantage, too, of looking equally well for driving 
and golf or travelling. 


a[eben for sunny days or smarter occasions there are elaborate 
coats in. cloth and fur or velvet. One pretty model in 
Louis XIV. fashion is in velour with appliqués of glacé silk and 
an edging of feather trimming; it is of a particularly new and 
becomiing cut, the wide collar and pockets and cuffs bearing a 
bold and handsome design. Of the fur boleros which every woman 
will this winter strive to possess there are models in every imagin- 
able skin-and in every possible happy mixture. A lovely little coat 
is in Persian paw with a large ermine collar and under sleeves, and 
another equally charming is of caracul with a handsome chinchilla 
collar, slightly full and showing a softening of lace. She who has 
many guineas to spare may find the most seductive sable and seal- 
skin capes, but for her less wealthy sister there are many in less 
expensive furs, but all are of excellent cut. Messrs. Evans are 
showing, too, muffs and collars in all the newest shapes. 


VERY SMART DARK MARMOT SABLE COAT 


Lined with lovely broché silk, toque of sage-green miroir velvet with 
feather shaded green and brown 


that one is sure to be able to satisfy any want or desire with which 
one is seized almost instantly. The athletic girl who desires a 
simple coat and skirt or she who wants a beautiful reception gown 
has only to visit these pleasant halls of fashion to immediately see 
dainty and well-cut clothes in abundance such as her heart dictates. 


With their usual forethought for everyone children receive at 

Messrs. Evans’s hands the most thorough attention, and for 
the baby and the big schoolgirl, and all sorts and conditions of boys, 
there are outfitting departments where picturesque or useful attire 
can be had. The young schoolgirl, who is perhaps the most difficult 
creature in the world to dress satisfactorily, is provided for amply 
with frieze and cloth coats and skirts and pretty frocks, both girlish ise 
and yet smartly cut, and with all the nice finish and appearance that LACE AND SEQUIN ROBE ‘ 
are given to their elders. Rows of lace insertion and bébé velvet ribbon, two frills of sequined net 
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é Beau gems and their setting is a subject 
; of unfailing interest, and centuries come 
_and centuries go, but the love of jewellery is 
almost the most unfading love of mankind— 
or should ore say womankind? Probably 
because jewellery has never been more lovely 
or more graceful it is more worn now than 
ever before, for its use is by no means confined 
to the evening, and diamonds sparkle and 
pearls glow in the sunlight as frequently as 
under the electric light. One of the most 
graceful and becoming fashions in jewellery 
is the wearing of pearl or diamond collars 
and long chains. 
Quite one of the love- 
liest of these collars 
that any woman could 
desiré is that shown 
on this page, which 
is one of the artistic 
designs of Mess’s. 
Benson, 25, Old 
Bond Street. Every 
woman. must surely 
long to _ possess 
one of these delicate 
shining collars, and 
the longing is com- 
paratively easily 
gratified nowadays as 
Messrs. Benson have that remarkably con- 
venient arrangement of monthly payments, 
so that what was once far beyond many 
people’s reach is now quite easily obtained. 
[2 the tempting glass cases at Bond Street 
one sees, too, the delightful single strings 
of pearls which are so much worn now both by 
day and night, and which make such a dainty 
finish to our lace-clad throats. Pcarls one 
sees of all shapes and sizes and in all varieties 
of their delicate tones; and it is said that 
pearls will be in even greater demand than 
ever, as they will figure largely at the coming 
festivities of the coronation. Messrs. Benson 
have the art of arranging jewels to their best 
advantage, and are famous in all branches 
of their art for the delicacy and loveliness of 
their designs and the good combination of 


HANDSOME DIAMOND PENDANT 


stones. Their pearl and diamond and tur- 
quoise and diamond rings would wring even a 
Quaker’s heart with envy and longing ; there 
are very few women who could resist their 
charms. 


prey the weather gets colder and one is 

obliged to spend more time indoors the 
comfort and appearance of a house always 
assume greater importance. There aré few 
things which go further to brighten our rooms 
and give a welcome air of luxury than warm- 
coloured and beautiful floor coverings. A 


MY LADY’S MIRROR. 


deep-piled and suitably-coloured carpet goes 
further to cheering up the appearance of a 
room than almost anything else. I have 
just been seeing a great many most beautiful 
carpets at that home of carpets, Treloar and 
Sons, Ludgate Hill. The only difficulty in 
choosing a carpet at this wonderful establi-h- 
ment is to know where to begin, there is such 


ONE OF THE NEWEST JEWEL COLLARS 


endless variety. Carpets of all sorts and sizes 
and colours are piled in stacks in every place 
where a carpet can be put. Anyone with a 
clear idea of what they want has only to go 
in and give the requisite s‘ze, colour, and 
kind and their carpet is forthcoming in a 
moment. Messrs. Treloar keep a great stock 
of Wilton, Brussels, and Axminster bordered 
square carpets always ready, and in every 
variety of bold and artistic design; and 
one has the satisfaction of knowing that 
anything seen there that takes one’s fancy 
is perfectly certain to wear well, as no carpet 
leaves their premises which is not perfectly 
genuine throughout. 


16 arpets which should appeal to the patriotic, 

as they are all of English manufacture, 
are the most artistic all-wool carpets—the 
Shetland, the Roman, and Homespun. All 
these carpets are in squares of good design 
and colour and peculiarly well adapted for 
bedrooms or any place where a light, easily 
moved carpet is desired, and though so 
light they are exceedingly strong and very 
soft to tread upon. Then for those who like 
their rooms cosily decked with rugs there is 
an endless assortment, for Messrs. Tre'oar 
have them in every possible kind, from the 
lovely old praying rugs hundreds of years 
old to the gay little Japanese rugs at a few 
shillings apiece. This firm, indeed, shows us 
the way to have our floors both beautiful 
and cosy. 


he gowns worn by Mrs. Tree, Miss Lily 
Hanbury, and Miss Lily Brayton in 

The Last of the Dandies are peculiarly 
favourable examples of the fashion prevailing 
in the forties. It was not as a rule by any 
means a time of beauty or grace in dress, and 
the extremely full skirts which look well upon 
good figures and in lovely colours and 
materials must have been far from pretty 
under other conditions. The first dress worn 
by Miss Hanbury is one of the most suc- 
cessful in the play. It is of palest blue 
satin set in the fullest possible gathers round 
the waist. The slightly pointed bodice is 
plain, softened with lace round the shoulders 
and adorned with a spray of pale pink roses. 
The broad-brimmed hat beats a long and 
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wide scarf veil and is most becoming to the 
wearer, but what a distressing head-gear it 
would be in even a very small breeze. Sir 
T. Lawrence’s portrait of Lady Peel shows 
another of these very large hats and immense 
veils, and they are indicative of the fainéant 
lives led by so many women in the middle of 
the last century ; they would be impossible to 
the more energetic girl of the present day. 


he scarves which these ladies so much 
affected would also nowadays be con- 
sidered very much in the way, but we see in 
The Last of the 
Dandies how much 
coquettish play could 
be made with them, 
and how much grace 
could be imported 
into their manage- 
ment and arrange- 
ment in various 


ways. 
M: Tree wears 
with her first 
gown avery fine scarf 
in gold embroidered 
black lace and with 
her last one a still 
more beautiful example of cream with em- 
broidery in the softest and most delicate of 
colours. This scarf is very long and suits 
admirably the gown of cream silk w:th which 
she wears it. ‘Lhe gown is long and, like all 
these dresses, fully gathered round the waist ; 
the bodice is plain with pretty elbow s'eevcs, 
and the hat gives the completing touch to the 
great charm of the costume. It is enormously 
large but most becoming; round the edge 
is a broad binding of black velvet, and the 
trimming consists simply of a great velvet 
bow, magnificent white ostrich plumes, and 


a little ruche of rosebud ribbon. I must 
also notice the exceedingly pretty arrange- 
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DIAMOND BOW BROOCH 


ment of Mrs. Tree’s hair, which is extremely 
picturesque. 


iss Hanbury’s gown in the reception 
scene at Gore House is of rich oyster- 
white satin, the scarf of scarlet worked with 
gold, and the bodice elaborately ornamented 
with emera'ds and diamonds. The beautiful 
blue velvet gown which she subsequently 
wears would w.th slight modifications make a 
charming modern tea gown. After all, it is 
not easy to improve on the dress of our 
ancestors. 


THE TATLER 


Ee a great many years one of the most in- 

teresting and beautiful metals has almost 
entirely vanished from sight, and it is only 
now that it is beginning to receive the admi- 
ration and attention which it so richly deserves. 
Pewter was long ago the most. used of all 
metals, and until superseded by. earthenware 
formed by far the largest part of the articles 
used both for the kitchen and table and for 
many really beautiful pots and mugs and 
candlesticks. It lingered a long time in use 
in the old country houses and farms and in 
such places as monasteries and colleges, posses- 
sing as it does the quality of unbreakableness 
and being far more handsome 
than the first crude efforts at 
plates and dishes in crockery. 
Many country families, too, ” 
were loth to give up the use 
of their finely-moulded and 
engraved dishes which had 
served them generation after 
generat.on. 


\Vith the appearance of 
crockery pewter fell 


into utter disrepute, and it 
was during that time that 
unfortunately so many beau- 
tiful things, which we should 
treasure so much nowadays, 
were destroyed. But it is 
now once more being keenly 
sought after, and its fate is 
not now to return to work 
again but to decorate our 
rooms and to be kept as 
treasured ornaments. Others besides col- 
lectors will be able to appreciate the beauties 
and elaboration to which this once despised 
metal can obtain by looking at the photo- 
graphs which I am glad to be able to publish 
this week. They are most kindly lent me from 
the most interesting collection of Mr. de 
Navarro of Broadway, Worcestershire, who 
is a keen collector and possesses some of the 
most interesting pieces to be seen anywhere. 


Tue remarkable candlestick shown is pro- 

bably one of the rarest and most beautiful 
now to be found, and is believed to be one of 
the few which were allowed to escape at the 
time when Henry VIII. had all ecclesiastical 
pewter and plate melted down. The beautiful 
strap pattern upon it points to the Tudor 
period as the time of its origin.. The lovely 
and unique tray in the other photo is even 
more interesting, belonging .as it did to the 
French King, Francis I. One sees in it the 
very uncommon moulding displaying the 
royal crown and salamander, and delicately 
engraved all over the groundwork are scat- 
tered the lovely fleur-de-lis. There are appa- 
rently enly two more of the beautiful trays, 
one belonging to Mons. Siegfried of the 
Chateau de Langeais, on the Lo.re, and one 
in the Cluny Museum. 


uesday, the 22nd ult., will be, no doubt, 
long remembered by the mayors and 
mayoresses, the provosts, and—are they ?—the 
provostesses of Great [Britain, for on that 
day they were received with all due forms of 
stateliness at a brilliant ball given. at. the 
Mansion House by the Lord Mayor and Lady 
Mayoress. The great rooms quite twinkled 
with gold chains and glorious enamelled 
badges, some of which were most artistic, 
others merely gorgeous, and which showed to 
much advantage upon portly forms and ample 
white waistcoats; not that I would for a 
moment imply that there was too great a 
supply of adipose tissue at the Mansion 
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House, it was merely that these dignitaries 
being. usually men of mature years had 
greater breadth and girth for the display of 
gold and enamel, diamonds and rubies, than 
had they been but “tender juvenals.” The 
company was received by the Lord Mayor and 
Lady Mayoress with the greatest cordiality in 
the entrance hall, the mayor wearing his full 
robes of state and attended by his officers, the 


A REMARKABLE PEWTER DISH WITH A HISTORY 


Lady Mayoress looking exceedingly well in a 
beautiful white and silver gown. The guests 
after being introduced passed on into the 
Egyptian Hall, where an excellent band 
played throughout the evening. The crowded 
state of the hall prevented the dancing from 
being quite successful at first, but later on 
many of the company dispersed through the 
suite of rooms, and the good music and per- 
fect floor «were much appreciated by the 
dancers. 


any beautiful dresses were worn, amongst 
which those composed more or less 
entirely of lace won, most admiration, one 


A WONDERFUL ECCLESIASTICAL CANDLESTICK 
In pewter of the Elizabethan period 
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guest wearing an extremely graceful gown of 
very pale pink with a bolero of écru lace. 
The distinguishing point of this dress was the 
long drapery of pale pink chiffon which de- 
pended in. two scarves from small rosettes 
placed just beneath the décolle-age. These 
scarves reached nearly to ‘the hem of the 
train and imparted all the graceful lines and 
flow of an Empire gown without giving the 
somewhat shapeless look which is the fault of 
that style. Two or three genuine Empire 
costumes were worn and looked very pretty, 
but this is certainly far from an universally 
becoming mode; the very stout and the 
very tall should avoid it as 
much as possible. On one 
point I hope to have the sym- 
pathy and commiseration of 
every one, without exception, 
of my readers —through woe- 
ful force of circumstances | 
had to depart from the Man- 
sion House without having so 
much as seen a teaspoonful 
of turtle soup or one leg of a 
pheasant. Coffee and bread 
and butter formed my only, 
my almost anchoritish, repast. 


o those who know and 

love the district of Hind- 
head and its neighbourhcod 
there is something very repel- 
lent in the idea of electric 
tram cars disturbing that 
lovely country. Sweet Surrey, 
once “the haunt of ancient 
peace,” is now fast losing its rurality and 
becoming a mere London suburb. Already 
these cars are running from Purley to South 
Croydon through country becoming utterly 
despoiled of beauty, and though they are 
convenient enough one feels that they take 
away a charm which will never be given again. 
The builder—that sworn foe to all loveliness— 
has done a great deal to damage Haslemere, 
Hindhead, and other parts-of Surrey, but 
as. long .as there was a little difficulty in 
getting at these places this checked their 
complete spoliation, The tram cars will 
expedite this very greatly, and he who loves 
peace and beauty must needs soon “twitch 
his mantle blue ”,and depart. to “ fresh fields 
and pastures new.” How far the tind 
Londoner will require soon to journey in order 
to obtain real rest it is hard to say. The 
home counties will soon be used up and the 
near midlands~ are remarkable for ugliness ; 
Derbyshire has many beauties, but is too far 
away for a man or woman who is compelled 
to be often in town. 

VANITY. 

“Vanity” is only too anxious to help 
any readers who are seeking information 
on adress or house decoration, &c. Short 
replies will be given each week. 

Letters should be written on one side of 
the paper, and bear full name and address 
as wellas pseudonym for publication if 
desired. 


ANSWERS. TO CORRESPONDENTS 

Briny.—I do not think you can buy the worked 
canvas ready made as it is generally embroidered to suit 
the gown, but if you send the sketch and an idea of 
what you want to Peter Robinson, Regent Street, I am 
sure they will send you the nearest thing to it, or would 
perhaps work some for you. Shue 

E. D. B.—The designs will not appear again in Tue 
Tarver, but if there is anything you very particu'arly 
want perhaps I gould get it designed for you if you will 
let me know what it is. 

Mamie —You could not do better than send your 
ermine to the International Fur Store, Regent Street, 
where you will get the best advice. You could also get 
from them the sable round collar and muff you want. 


